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THE JOY OF PASTORAL WORK 
By ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


bridge clergyman who was nothing 

ofa preacher, and usuallyaddressed 
himself to well-nigh empty pews. But once 
in college rooms an odd discussion arose 
among a dozen undergraduates: they con- 
sidered whom they would send for if they 
were dying. It was proposed that each 
should write under cover the name that 
would be on his lips in such circumstances : 
the papers were produced, the names written, 
folded, collected, and read. Strange to say, 
the name was the same on every paper. 
Each of these young men was agreed that, 
in articulo mortis, he would have by his side 
the clergyman whom he never went to hear. 
Probably that humble and apparently un- 
successful minister of Christ never knew of 
the incident ; the most interesting incidents 
are always hidden from the workers here, and 
reserved for the delectation of heaven. But 
assuredly this was a testimonial of greater 
value than a crowded church. Indeed, I 
can imagine nothing on earth which would 
give me deeper joy than to know that a 
chance group of young men had all agreed 
that they would, on their death-beds, wish 
me to be with them. 

There are three offices after which men 
aspire—the Priest, the Preacher, the Pastor. 
The greatest of these seeins to me the pastor. 
I will not deny that two or even three of 
these offices may converge on one man. 
There are priests who, conscientiously be- 
lieving that Christianity requires an earthly 
priesthood, and taking on themselves the 
awful functions of the priest, yet exercise 
their ministry as preachers and pastors. 
There are preachers who, in the richness of 
their inspiration, occupy their pulpits as 
veritable priests, standing between God and 
the people as ambassadors, and serve as 
pastors in the directness and variety of their 
ministrations. And there are pastors who 
exercise their ministry with certain aids from 
priestly and pulpit duties. But I cannot 
doubt that for pure joy and satisfaction of 
heart the pastor stands nearer to heaven than 
either preacher or priest. For this assertion, 
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R. MOULE in his Life of Simeon 
1) tells a charming story of a Cam- 


the strangeness of which I am the first to 
recognise, I will venture to give three reasons: 
the opinion of Christ, the nature of a pastor, 
and my own experience. 

The opinion of Christ might decide the 
matter. Leaving aside the question whether 
He ever authorised priests at all, as certainly 
He never employed the term, and admitting 
that He appointed an order of preachers in 
sending men to proclaim the good news of 
the Kingdom, we can be in no doubt that 
the whole conception of the Christian minis- 
try as an office of shepherding rests upon 
His commission to Peter by the Galilean Sea. 
In that exquisite and heart-searching scene 
He certainly said nothing about priestly 
claims or preacher’s skill, but as evidence of 
love to Him He required of Peter first to 
feed His lambs, then to shepherd His sheep, 
and then to feed His little sheep. The First 
Epistle of Peter echoes this special thought 
of his Lord. For he is full of the notion 
that the Lord is the Shepherd of souls, and 
that he is an under-shepherd doing duty for 
Him. It may be said, of course, that this 
shepherd’s care is discharged by preaching. 
That was Milton’s notion when he described 
the bad preachers as “ blind mouths ” that 
offered straw for provender, and 


The hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 


But no adequate account of “ feeding” 
lambs, still less of “shepherding” sheep, 
can be given which lays the main stress on 
preaching. In the general distribution of 
food, set before all the flock for each to take 
at will, preaching may have its part. But 
the peculiar province of the pastor is to note 
the sheep or the lamb that is refusing the 
food, because it is sick and needs medicine, 
or the sheep and the lamb that are not in 
the fold at all at feeding-time, but out on 
the mountains cold and bare. The shepherd 
who only puts the food before the sheep that 
choose to come will find his flock lessening ; 
the hungry wolves will rejoice as they steal 
one after another from the untended fold. 
Therefore our Lord’s own thought is that of 
a shepherd, a good shepherd who goes out 
to search for his sheep in the cloudy and 
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dark day, a good shepherd who lays down 
his life for the sheep. And one of the best 
books of our day is Mr. Latham’s “ Pastor 
Pastorum,” in which the learned President 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, exhibits all the 
teaching of Jesus as a careful training given 
to the Apostles as shepherds by the great 
Shepherd of the sheep. 

But my second reason for my contention 
lies in the nature of a pastor. A priest need 
not be a good man at all. Oddly enough, 
every sacerdotal theory is anxious to show 
that the faults of the priest will not affect the 
validity of his functions. And the training 
of priests in seminaries makes it impossible 
that their goodness should be of the kind of 
other people. They are an order apart. It 
is no jest that speaks of men, women, and 
priests. The priest is neither man nor 
woman. Sexless, aloof, de-personalised, he 
may be anything or nothing, good, bad, or 
indifferent, and the Church will be what it 
was. And it may be shown, I think, that 
the preacher often attains eminence and 
apparent success without being good. I 
remember once being on the track of a very 
distinguished preacher in a certain town, 
and I was informed about him that he was 
in his home and in society, in small things 
and great, a selfish man. This was striking, 
because the great burden of his preaching 
was unselfishness. His part in unselfishness 
was—preaching about it. No, a preacher is 
not necessarily good. There is an oratorical 
gift, there is a histrionic gift, there is a literary 
gift, there is even a spiritual gift of religious 
emotion and religious utterance, which may 
all be divorced from goodness. Every now 
and again a noted preacher suddenly falls 
from his eminence and is overtaken in vile 
and degrading sins. Every one is astonished, 
but no one needs to be astonished. Preach- 
ing, as it is now understood—the delivery, in 
stated buildings guarded by the law, of 
certain prepared discourses, which men like 
to hear, and will pay large sums to hear—is 
not necessarily associated with goodness. It 
may be a gross self-indulgence, the outcome 
of a life which knows little of the discipline, 
the self-crucifixion, the renewal that con- 
stitute goodness. I do not like to say it, 
and yet it ought to be said sometimes: 
taking preachers as a body, I doubt if they 
are perceptibly better men than, let us say, 
doctors or drapers. 
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But the pastor is good or he is nothing. 
The immortal picture which Chaucer painted 
of the pastor touches the root of the matter. 
That Chaucer’s pastor was called a priest 
does not concern me; under all guises of 
ecclesiastical theory and practice the genuine 
pastor, the shepherd of souls, appears : 


Out of the gospel he the wordés caught ; 

For first he wrought, and afterward he taught, 
And this precept he added yet thereto, 

If gold should rust what would the irdn do? 


And so, in the pastoral Epistles, where St. 
Paul describes the ministers of his nascent 
churches, it is noticeable that beyond the 
qualification of being didactic (apt to teach) 
he mentions nothing which we usually con- 
sider specific to a “priest” or “parson.” 
He sets himself simply to describe a good 
man. The terms are worth pondering : 
“the husband of one wife, sober, prudent, 
orderly, hospitable, didactic; mof a wine-- 
drinker, not a striker, but sweetly reason- 
able, not pugnacious, not avaricious, pre- 
siding well over his own house, having his. 
children in subjection with all gravity ”— 
therefore certainly of a celibate priest— 
“one against whom no charge can be 
brought, a steward of God, not self-willed,. 
not angry—a lover of good, just, holy, self- 
controlled, holding on to the word that is 
according to the doctrine, faithful, sound in 
faith, in love, in patience.” Just as 
sacerdotalism is always anxious to show 
that the character of the priest does not 
affect the efficacy of his ministry, just as 
false preachers always implicitly say, ‘‘ Do as 
I say and not as I do,” so the New Testa- 
ment is strong in maintaining that the true 
shepherd is an ensample to his flock. First 
he must be a Christian, then he must teach ; 
and his tone must be “ Be ye imitators of 
me.” 

But my third reason is derived from 
my own experience. The fastorate is to. 
me the most precious privilege on earth— 
to be the shepherd of souls. I am unable 
to say what may be the sensations of a. 
priest, but considering the terrific claims 
that he makes, I can well understand the 
testimony of several physicians in Catholic 
countries that they never saw a priest happy 
in death. I know that a preacher, gud 
preacher, is one of the most morbid of men, 
alternating between the wild excitement of. 
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successful oratorical efforts and the sick 
declensions and nervous exhaustions when 
the efforts are over. I know of one of the 
greatest preachers in England who is usually 
in a most pitiable depression, and fancies 
that all his labour is in vain. But the pastor 
spends a life of deep and tranquil joy. His 
heart is kept human by many tears. The 
life of men and women throbs in him. 
He is no remote hierophant, he is no 
world-swaying orator on the pedestal of a 
pulpit, 

He is neither a child nor a god, but a man in a 

world of men, 


No one sees the woes of life as he does, but 
as he carries with him the balm of Gilead, 
he thinks of them as things he is healing, 
and the sorrows of the world yield him a 
sacred joy. No one knows human beings 
so unaffectedly as he does. People are very 
natural with him. The conventionalities 
which are veils in ordinary intercourse are 
delicately withdrawn. Frequently he stands, 
awed, abashed, transported, face to face with 
souls. He foregoes the pleasures of life ; he 
has no time for theatres or concerts, for 
dinner parties, and the other social functions 
of the hour. But the pleasures he gains are 
a hundredfold what he foregoes. He looks 


at the drama, not on the stage but in 
reality. He hears the music that is in no 
concert hall, 


The still sad music of humanity. 


He sits at the board or joins in the social 
gatherings of men simply and _ naturally, 
where hearts are open, and God is present, 
and the meals are sacramental. Heis made 
reverent and pure by the sacred confidences 
of husbands and wives. He shares the 
yearning anxieties of parents. All the 
children are his children. The young men 
and maidens are his sisters and brothers ; 
as he grows old in his pastorate he finds his 
children are themselves parents. His heart 
is the depository of a thousand secrets which 
wild horses could not draw from him. He 
often feels that he sits at the loom. of life, 
and sees every pattern forming in the web, 
and every stain contracted and also cleansed! 
He has a hundred homes ; all hearths wel- 
come him. The lost sleep hear his voice. 
The lambs bleating in the very fang of the 
wolf recognise him. It has often seemed to 
me very strange that many wish to be priests 
and many wish to be preachers; but only 
one humble mind here and there aspires to 
be a pastor. 





JOHN TYSON’S FRIEND 


By ALICE WAYTE 


HE Water-Leap Farm is high on 
Skiddaw’s slopes, and in the wide 
amphitheatre beyond lies the Lake 
of Bassenthwaite in blue peaceful- 

ness, while farther yet away to the south 
Derwentwater glitters like a jewel among the 
hills. Peak behind peak climbs upward from 
the shores; Helvellyn’s crags glow crimson 
in the sunsets, the Langdale Pikes peer over 
rugged Glaramara, and the mists that cap 
Sca Fell are scanned to know if rain will fall 
or the day “ get out fine.” 

Upon these wooded vales and mighty 
ranges had one family after another of the 
Tysons looked out for more than three 
hundred years; with no neighbours, few ties 


with the outer world, and the dim sound of 
Crosthwaite chimes floating up from the old 
tower far below almost the only link of 
common brotherhood. 

The man sitting on the bench outside the 
door this Sunday afternoon had never been 
beyond sight of Skiddaw all his days, and 
the giant shoulders and mighty heaving flanks 
were familiar as his own potato-patch. Up 
those ghylls he had searched as a tiny child 
for blaeberries ; over High Maen and Low 
Maen and the pine-woods of the Dod he had 
spent many a holiday; the mountain was a 
birthright which no Jacob might steal away, 
and the love of it was an heritage drawn in 
from his mother’s breast. From the time he 
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had first herded sheep upon the fells till he was 
strong enough to guide the plough—through 
the years that his father lay paralysed to that 
black day when he stood alone—he had gone 
out at dawn amid the same grand solitudes, 
and listened to the Water-Leap in summer 
splendour or in winter storm. 

He knew every stone about the byres and 
steading, and his children were hardly more 
dear than the innocent dumb creatures that 
he reared. The barns were old, the masonry 
was crumbling in the quaint archway leading 
to the cattle-yard, and the mossy roofs where 
pigeons cooed and fluttered incessantly were 
guilty of many a hole. Walls were propped 
up, palings mended as best might be, eaves 
and copings missing, the whole place falling 
to decay. Yet it looked a sweet spot in the 
sunlight of that October afternoon, for about 
the rotten window-frames late roses nestled 
close, and wild hop and clematis clambered 
to the chimneys, while kind ivy-curtains hid 
rents that the winds sought for. There is 
always a peculiar restfulness about a farm on 
Sunday afternoons, and as John Tysonlooked 
from the tiny palisaded garden over which 
nasturtiums ran riot in a glow of colour to 
the yard where pigs slept in their stye, and an 
open stable door told of the horses out at 
grass, while chickens peeped wonderingly 
from under the mother’s wings at some snowy 
pigeons coquetting along the edge of the 
drinking-trough, an unusual stir of feeling 
woke within him. Yes, the home where he 
had been born and bred was beautiful—part 
of his very being; no other place in the 
world could liken it to him. Yet a great fear 
was brooding in the recesses of his mind. 
“The two varra warst years that ever we had, 
Harry,” he said to the old waggoner seated 
beside him: “ what wi’ wet lambing-time, 
and t’ fluke, and poor price 0’ wool, there’s 
been nowt but loss among t’ sheep; and hay 
ter’ble thin, and turnips scarce worth lift- 
ing. I’se doubt there’s no’but to sell Jess at 
backend of t’year.” ‘ What dusta say? 
sell Jess? Nivver think o’ sic a thing, 
mester,” old Harry cried; “the best creetur 
that ivver crossed stable-sill! Why, I’se 
plough nigh as much agaan in t’ daay wi’ 
Jess as wi’ enny mare 7?’ country-side. Sell 
Jess? na, na, mester, nivver think on ’t!” 
“Ma man, there’s not money for the rent, tha 
must know,and whaten else to do I canna 
see. -Dobbin’s reet enough yet for t’ carts, 
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and he’ll last a while wi’ us that-kens how to 
use him, but he’d fetch nowt to sell. I’m 
loth as tha, lad, for we nivver bred one like 
Jess afore, and nivver shall.” 

The smoking went on in a long silence: 
Harry had never many words at command, 
and even these failed him now. Things come 
to that!—the rent wanting, and Jess to be 
sold! His worn brown face kept twitching, 
and his hand shook pitifully when he refilled 
the pipe. He, too, had been all his life at 
the Water-Leap. John Tyson and he went 
together to Calbeck School, four miles away, 
for they were cousins ; the orphan laddie got 
his meat in the farm kitchen with the rest, 
and shared John’s attic, till the proud day 
when he was installed as waggoner, in the 
room beside the hayloft where he dwelt still. 
The kinship had made no difference; the 
relative positions of master and man were duly 
observed ; they had worked on stolidly from 
then till now without ever a question or idea 
of change, and though any demonstration of 
affection was unknown, the two were faithful 
to each other to the backbone. 

They had done well enough till Rob died; 
he was the oldest of the three boys, a strong 
fine fellow who had taken kindly to the farm- 
work from the first. It was three years ago 
that he fell from the rick on to the cruel fork- 
spikes, and before nightfall his awful pain was 
over. The youngest had done his best since 
then, but he was puny, and for these many 
months had been helpless from rheumatic 
fever. 

And then there was young Harry in between, 
the very pride of their hearts. His own 
father could not think more of him than did 
the old waggoner whose name he bore. Such 
a free-spoken, sunny, handsome lad! so clever 
at his books that the master at Calbeck had 
himself taught him the Latin free, till he got 
a scholarship for Rockermouth Grammar 
School. Great days were those for old 
Harry ; often he trudged over the weary miles 
to have sight of “oor lad” on his way to 
church, arrayed in tasselled mortar-board 
and the Sunday suit that had been his own 
gift when the scholarship was won. He 
never dreamed of entering the church, but 
waited patiently on a seat from whence he 
might again watch the line of boys returning; 
then he set himself to plod back home with 
ample satisfaction. It seemed foolish to 
waste all that learning on the wild moors of 
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the Water-Leap, and when the offer of a 
clerkship came, they were well pleased for 
him to take it. But since Rob’s death the 
farm had been sadly short-handed, though 
poor feeble Tom had worked his hardest ; 
and all this summer while he was ill a man 
had to be hired. Sheep-shearing and hay- 
making, corn-harvest and potato.getting, were 
more than the two could cope with now that 
they were no longer young; and the extra 
wage absorbed the profits week by week. It 
could not go on; matters were sinking from 
bad to worse; and John Tyson realised to- 
day that fate was against him, and he was 
player in a losing game: something must 
even now be done to save the shame of being 
defaulter when the rent-day came. Neither 
spoke till milking-time drew near, but when 
they rose the farmer turned his eyes full on 
his comrade’s countenance. “ It’s just the 
hire that dangs a’,” he said slowly ; “it teks 
every shilling for t’ wage, yet it’s certain thee 
and me cudna do’t’ wi’out another hand ; 
but I’se thinking, if we had young Harry 
home?” ‘Tisn’t to be thowt on, mester,” 
was the reply, given with a readiness that 
showed the same plan had been turned over 
in the old man’s mind; “he’s ower good for’t; 
t’ would be hard on t’ lad, sees’ta, for he’s 
ower good for ’t.” “Ey, ey, so I’m feared : 
I’d not ask him till we’re near the end of a’ 
else; but if iver he sud feel drawn to t’ land, 
Harry? he’ll be home a bit come Candlemas, 
and supposing he sud feel drawn towarts 
land?”  Whybut, if he took the mind of 
it hisself, I’d niver say him again ’t; but a’ 
doubt he'll nane do thaten; ’tis scarce 
likely, wi’ him doing sa grandly, canny lad.” 
** Well,” said John Tyson drearily, “ I’d be 
fain to speak the word, but he’s strong and 
hearty, and if so be that he sud ever come 
to’t o’ his awn will, ’t would juist set a’ reet. 
If we were free of t’ hire, and had a good 
summer next year, please God, and if a’ 
could but raise t’ money to put a few more 
sheep on t’ fell, we’d pull round finely ; if we 
canna do that—it’s a’ ower for us.” And by 
a rare touch of sentiment, as they turned to 
lift the shining milk-pails from the wall, he 
grasped old Harry’s hand and cried, ‘* Tha’s 
been a reet friend to me, lad, if ever man had 
one.” 

Many a battle had old Harry fought with 
himself and many a time had he turned the 
matter over in his ponderous way beside the 
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bit of fire in his harness-loft, before the 
winter’s morning when he went down to 
Rockermouth Market, and broke the news 
to the lad he loved. It was giving up all 
his own hopes, too, all he most cared about ; 
the joy and pride of his whole being was in 
the young clerk who used to come and meet 
him in spruce town-made coat, white- 
handed and well shod. To walk with him 
along the market square was one of life’s 
prime pleasures for the waggoner; and 
when young Harry had once taken him to a 
restaurant and boldly ordered mutton chops 
and ale, his exultation knew no bounds; it 
was an event that he looked back on as the 
crowning glory of his career, and he was 
wont to slap his thigh and chuckle audibly 
as he reviewed once more each detail. But 
John Tyson was above all; the brave old 
soul knew the pain that must be faced, his 
own and the lad’s ; yet at all cost the master 
must come first, and had he not called him 
“friend” ? 

“Tha’s needed sorely,” he explained, “but 
he canna bear to bid thee come; tha’ll hev 
to say tha’s pining like for hame, and sick 
o’ town; and tha mun be varra cautious, 
Harry, or twill weigh on him worse nor aw, 
for he’s most ter’ble cut up. Farm canna 
be held on whativer, wi’ things a’ thissen, 
and poor Tom will niver be fit for’t again, 
nor t’ mester a grand man like he used be. 
I reckon it'll not do for us to sit by an’ see 
him fret hisself away, and ’twould just kill 
him straight to quit Water-Leap. Tha mun 
mak’ shift t’ appear wild for t’ farming, and 
nowt else content thee.” He wiped the 
sweat from his brow, and the words came 
heavily, with constant gasp and pause, but 
there was no hesitation; he had searched 
long for the right track, but so far as his 
dim light would let him see it, he felt sure 
he had it now; there was no backward look 
from him. “ Field-work ’ull come heavy on 
thee, I’se feared,” he went on, “but I’ll do 
ma best, I'll do ma best, Harry boy, an’ 
save thee a’ as iver I can. There’s One 
above, sees’ta, will deal wi’ us as we deal 
wi’ t’ mester; I’se meaning to do my part, 
and I’se counting, lad, as tha’lt do the 
same.” 

And by look and handshake the gallant 
boy gave the assurance that he dared not 
trust his lips to make. 

It was with infinite pains and difficulty 
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that the waggoner at last stammered out his 
wish about the bank-notes that he forced on 
the young man—all his savings, drawn that 
morning from Rockermouth Bank, except 
the sum that should pay for his burying. 
He had always meant to leave the money to 
his namesake at his death; but he must 
have it now instead, for his father’s sake, 
and use his cleverness to make them believe 
at home that some wealthy friend had made 
him a present, which he wanted above all 
things to invest in the farm. Old Harry 
felt that the plan was beyond himself, but 
he didnot doubt, in his simple cunning, that 
the young clerk could manage to put it into 
such shape that John Tyson would credit 
it; indeed, the device seemed to him 
a miracle of ingenuity ; so pleased had he 
been when it was at length evolved after 
weeks of perplexed musing that he had lain 
awake all night from sheer gratification. 

Rain poured down relentlessly as he re- 
turned, and he could hear the Water-Leap 
dashing furiously among the stones long 
before he reached the farm ; but he was too 
intent to heed wet or gloom. 

Christmas was near, and then young Harry 
would come home and set all right; with 
him to help and to keep t’ mester in good 
heart, and with plenty of money to make 
up the rent and buy more sheep, things 
would soon mend. The old waggoner 
brushed Jess down with a placid smile on 
his broad honest face, and went to sleep 
that night with a resolve to také as big a 
share of the work off young Harry’s shoulders 
as ever he could, and an unuttered prayer 
that God would bless the boy. 

Through that night and the Sunday that 
followed rain still fell unceasingly. A south- 
west wind drove up the mists in moving 
piles against the hills, and the sound of 
raging waters and of roaring storm filled all 
the air. Now and then, as some sudden 
hurricane-blast rent the veil of cloud apart, 
white tracery marked where torrents were 
leaping down the mountain-sides ; and in a 
lull, a weird under-current of moaning cries 
of distress rose up from trees and dales to 
echo among the crags ; while an occasional 
glimpse showed that Derwentwater and 
Bassenthwaite had overpassed their bounds 
till all the Keswick vale was one huge lake. 
A boy from the next farm in search of sheep 
was forced to ask if he might stay to sleep, 
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for he had come up through gathering floods, 
and waves were beating on the parapet when 
he crossed the river bridge. 

The men went to look at the Water-Leap 
just as the day closed in: high up on Skid- 
daw’s storm-dark breast it fell sheer over 
rocks for a hundred feet in silver threads 
that wove themselves into a riband of snow ; 
but when it reappeared behind the farm 
after coursing through the ghyll it was 
clouded by the earth that each new gush 
was tearing from the banks. With a fierce 
crash. of exultation the stream swept over, 
and plunged down again in a cataract of 
foam. Never but once in their memory had 
it risen to such a head, and they stood 
watching the strange sight till another burst 
of tempest drove along the hill, and a rush 
of drenching rain forced them in again to 
shelter. 

It was-some six hours later that uneasy 
movements of the horses underneath the 
loft roused the old waggoner, and for a few 
minutes he was bewildered by the surging 
swell outside the wall, mingled with the wild 
beating of wind and rain. Opening the 
wooden shutter, his lantern showed a black 
watery level wherever its glimmer fell, and 
when he descended the ladder the stable 
floor was covered knee-deep: the Water- 
Leap had swept down a great mass of rock 
and earth, forcing the stream out of its 
course, and it was flowing right across the 
hollow where the farm-buildings lay. He 
called the boy, and putting him through a 
skylight bade him creep along the roofs and 
wake John Tyson, while he himself should 
get the horses out. 

“But tha’lt droon, tha’lt droon! ” whim- 
pered the little fellow. 

*‘ Droon or no, it'll niver do to risk Jess, 
howiver,” replied Harry : “ tell t’ mester I’se 
gaan see if t’ black-faced herdwicks is safe 
efter I’se got t’ horses up on t’ knowe.” 

He managed to lead them from the stable 
and through the yard, but just as he had 
swung himself on to Jess and turned them 


both towards a rounded meadow that he . 


guessed would be above the flood, a whirling 
muddy current met them and swept the 
poor frightened creatures off their feet. The 
rain smote on them pitilessly, the darkness 
seemed to wrap them round, the roar of 
wild angry rush on all sides added to the 
horror, and for some minutes it was a fight 
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for life, while old Harry strove to control 
the horses and to quiet them with steady 
courage and cheer of voice and hand, till 
they struggled on again obediently through 
the awful blackness. He could just make 
out the tops of the hedgerow-trees as he lifted 
his lantern, and presently they got beyond 
the eddies to a smoother flow, and slowly 
neared the Knowe-field gate. A young larch 
had been swept down, and loose boughs and 
débris were being whirled against it, block- 
ing the entrance. Harry laboured painfully 
to clear these away till he could let his 
horses through. Jess was wild with fright, 
and he dared not quit his seat upon her 
back for fear of losing all control; and he 
was utterly spent and exhausted when he at 
last forced open the gate just wide enough 
for them to pass in. At that moment a 
hurdle floated out of the darkness and hit 
Dobbin on the flank, and while he plunged 
violently aside, Jess darted onward through 
the gate, screaming with terror at the lantern 
that fell hissing beside her and the crashing 
of the branches among which she leaped. 
Another long fight, another patient conquest, 
and she was guided safely through the 
waters to the high slopes above. Harry 
waited to recover a little strength and then 
made his way upward to where the sheep 
had crowded in piteous company ; they were 
on safe ground, and now he must try again 
for Dobbin. The chill of the waters struck 
him, and as he waded along beside the rail- 
ing he was numbed and worn out, and more 
than once healmost gave up. But no, John 
Tyson could not afford to lose the horse, 
and he was his friend; he must make sure 


of it somehow; and again he nerved himself 
against the dull sense of lethargy that seemed 
overpowering him. Breast-high came the 
swirl of the stream now, and still the rain 
fell as if the heavens were opened; he felt 
he could do no more, when suddenly a well- 
known neighing sounded close at hand. 
With a last supreme effort he reached poor 
Dobbin and grasped his mane ; but weighted 
by wet garments his weary limbs could not 
raise him to its back. Coaxing and urging 
by turns, he got the good creature again 
near the gate, and when Jess whinnied from 
her flood-girt refuge, Dobbin pushed through 
the opening and made his own way up 
beside her. Harry steadied himself as best 
he could; his brain reeled, and the im- 
measurable gloom and unknown waste of 
water dazed him; now that his task was 
done the tired limbs failed him,: and he 
could not moveanother step. “Our Father 
which art in heaven,” he murmured. “I’m 
like to droon, for t’ watter’s rising and I 
canna go no furder, whativer: I’se done 
fair by t’ mester, and horses and t’ black- 
faced herdwicks is a’ reet; but Thee’lt need 
hev a deal o’ pity on me, for Lord Christ’s 
sake. Amen.” 

Prosperous times came round again to the 
Water-Leap Farm; young Harry did his 
part, for he lived as bravely as old Harry 
died ; and in after years when he took rosy 
boys and girls to see grandfather’s grave, he 
used to show them one close beside it, where 
below the name and date were carved these 
words: “ Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for~his 
friends.” 
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By HAROLD MACFARLANE 


HE largest Bible in point of super- 
ficial size is said to be the property 
of a German lady living in Man- 
chester. It is described as being 

2 feet 6 inches in length (about three 
times the height of this Magazine) and 
20 inches in width. In age it numbers 
over two hundred years. Between this 


volume and the tiny copy of the Scriptures 
issued by the Oxford University Press in 
1875, which measured 4 inches by 2 inches 
and was half an inch thick, there is a 
vast divergence in size, and the difficulty of 
estimating the average dimensions of the 
world’s Bibles, in view of the absence of any 
data, becomes at once apparent. After due 
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very unevenly distributed. 


















































By 1889, thanks to the 
various Bible Societies 
and the wonderful im- 
provements in the print- 
ing press, the circulation 
of the Holy Book had 
multiplied almost thirty 
times, and such is the 
indefatigability of those 
who have the circulation 
of the Bible at heart that 
it is estimated that the 
close of the century will 
see the Bible’s circulation 
forty times what it was at 


























the century’s birth. 
In the lower portion 
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consideration and with every desire to avoid 
exaggeration, the following dimensions were 
taken as the standard: height, 64 inches ; 
width, 5 inches—(these are practically the 
dimensions of the familiar “ Bradshaw ”)— 
and depth 14 inches. This is probably an 
under-estimate, but the results obtained by 
taking this moderate computation are so 
wonderful that we are undesirous of spoiling 
the effect by even the slightest suspicion of 
exaggeration. 

In Fig. t the three open volumes in 
the upper portion of the diagram are drawn, 
as far as height and width are concerned, in 
proportion to the estimated number of 
Bibles circulating in 1800 and 1889, and the 
number that experts declare will exist 
throughout the world at the dawn of the 
twentieth century. In 1800, four years 
before the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was founded, the world possessed, notwith- 
standing the fact that no less than 1326 
editions were printed in 
the sixteenth century alone, 
only five million copies of 


lengths of the two 

columns are drawn in 

proportion to the 
population of the world in 1800 and 1900, 
and it can be seen at a glance that although 
the Bible circulation has increased forty 
times during that period, the population 
of the world has also increased about two 
and one-third times, so that the net in- 
crease in the Bible circulation (#¢., the 
proportion of Bibles to inhabitants) is about 
seventeen times what it was in 1800: in 
other words (see Fig. 2), whereas in 1800 
there was only one copy to every 128 of 
the world’s inhabitants, in 1900 there is one 
to every seven and a half, or three copies 
to every seven Christians on the earth. 
In order to show the relative values of 
these three numbers (128, 74, 2}) graphi- 
cally and clearly, the three squares in Fig. 2 
are drawn in proportion to them. 

Although for the purpose of this article 
we have taken the circulation of the Bible 
(200,000,000 copies, of which 4000 are con- 
tained in the British Museum collection) 





the Greatest of Books, and 
judging from the fact that 
14,000 families in Sweden 
had not a single Bible and 
that the 50,000 inhabitants 
of Iceland had but fifty 
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copies between them, these 
five millions must have been 
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to represent two hundred million volumes, 
there are of course numerous copies extant 
which are divided into many volumes: Mr. 
John Bell, of Manchester, for instance, 
possesses a copy super-illustrated with prints 
and photographs (they number over 10,000) 
that extends to 91 volumes, and another copy 
—for the purpose of our calculations it is 
of course represented by the “standard ” 
volume, whose dimensions already men- 
tioned are 64 by 5 by 14—>printed in raised 
type for a reader who had lost his sight, 
ran to eight volumes, each 15 inches long, 
12 inches wide and 6 inches thick; that is 
to say, this Bible had twenty-two times the 
bulk of our unit; nevertheless the Greatest 
Book, at the most modest appraisement, is 
wonderfully bulky, con- 
taining as it does 5,642,260 
cubic feet of printed 
matter. 

Statistical authorities tell 
us that 3240 million bricks, 
each measuring 9 by 4} 
by 3 inches, are made 
yearly in Great Britain, 
and that 89,900 houses 
are built in the same time : 
it seems reasonable, there- 
fore, to say that the aver- 
age British residence con- 
tains 
3.240,000,000 
"89,900 
allowing this to be the case there is sufficient 
material in the aforementioned 5,642,260 
cubic feet contained in the Greatest Book to 
build two thousand two hundred and twenty- 
six average-sized British houses. We were very 
desirous of illustrating this statement, but find- 
ing that it was impossible we made another 
calculation which is illustrated by our third 
diagram. Tothe right of the figure we have 
a pyramid of Bibles, solid throughout, having 
a base covering an area of almost 37,615 
square feet (i.e, each of its sides is almost 
194 feet) which is rearing its apex to a height 
equal to that of the Pyramid of Cheops (a 
section of which appears to the left); whilst 
between the two we show, drawn to the same 
scale as far as height is concerned, the more 
familiar Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, and 
behind the Great Pyramid looms, also drawn 
to the same scale, a small portion of the 
Forth Bridge. 


= 36,040 bricks ; 
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Although the Pyramid of Cheops, which 
contains seventeen times more material than 
that which we had at our disposal when 
building the pyramid of Bibles, somewhat 
dwarfs the latter, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that the pile of Bibles makes the bridge 
and the Memorial look comparatively small ; 
but enormous as its bulk undoubtedly is, it 
does not equal in cubic feet the outflow of 
the Amazon during six seconds and is only 
equal to that of the Thames during nine 
minutes ! 

If in place of building a pyramid with our 
stack of Bibles we piled them into heaps six 
feet high, we should have a sufficient number 
of these heaps to make a wall of that height 
427 miles long, sufficient indeed (see Tig. 4) 





to join London with any place twelve miles 
beyond Geneva, or to enclose a piece of 
ground containing 14,540 square miles if 
the wall was built in a circle. In the lower 
portion of Fig. 4 we show a portion of the 
map of England, and indicate how much of 
the country could be contained by a circle 
427 miles in circumference, taking Aylesbury 
as the centre. Practically the wall would 
pass through Melton Mowbray at its most 
northern point; Maidstone and Tunbridge 
Wells on the south-east ; Chichester, South- 
ampton, and Salisbury in the south; and 
Worcester and Gloucester in the west. The 
diameter of the circle would be 136 miles, 
and the inhabitants of the towns, cities, and 
villages enclosed by the wall of Bibles would 
exceed eight millions in number. 

If all the paper used in the Greatest 
Book were to be taken in one sheet, at the 
most modest computation some 518,123 
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acres would be required, and the sheet when 
laid upon the ground would leave a very 
small portion of the county of Cambridge 
uncovered. Over one hundred thousand 
tons of paper would be required, and to 
manufacture this seventy-five average-sized 
mills would be occupied during a whole year 
in making it, and when made the quality of 
the paper would also be very average. 

The average carrying power of the twenty- 
odd thousand vessels that fly the British flag 
is 1340 tons. In the upper portion of Fig. 5 
we see ten of these vessels ploughing the 
main in such close proximity to each other 
that the hair of the nautically inclined will 
stand on end in sheer horror at the audacity 
of the respective captains. If each of these 
vessels carried the above average cargo—on 
this occasion of Bibles—seven more rows of 
ten vessels in a row, making eighty vessels 
in all, would be required before the last of 
the world’s Bibles was shipped. 

We have already seen that the Greatest 
Book contains 5,642,260 cubic feet, and if it 
was divided between eighty vessels it follows 
that each would have to take 70,528 cubic 
feet as its load. In the lower portion of the 
figure we portray to the left one ship’s load 
of Bibles amalgamated into one volume 
having the following dimensions: height, 
75 feet, width 62} feet, and depth 15 feet 
(the depth is not shown in the diagram, but 
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its relation to the superficial area can be 
gauged by comparing the shaded parallelo- 
grams to the left of the cover with the whole 
cover there portrayed). To the right, and 
drawn to the same scale, we see a six foot 
man leaning against the Cleopatra Needle, 
whilst between the Needle and the Greatest 
of Books is the largest book in existence—a 
Dutch volume, 5 feet 10 inches high and 
3 feet 2} inches across, which was presented 
to the British Museum by one of the 
Georges. This volume is bound in morocco 
and ornamented with a design in gold 
embracing the harp, rose, thistle, and fleur- 
de-lis. 

We have already seen that if taken sheet 
by sheet the world’s Bibles would cover a 
great area ; if, instead, we took them volume 
by volume, they would cover a piece of 
ground 1036 acres in extent; that is to say, 
the public parks of Birmingham, Leeds, and 
Hull could be paved with Bibles. Placed 
end to end the ribbon of Bibles would 
extend five-sixths of the way round the earth 
at the equator, and would approximately 
equal in mileage the combined railway tracks 
of the United Kingdom. 

If in place of piling the world’s Bibles 
into heaps six feet high, and building with 
them a wall between London and Geneva, 
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we had placed volume upon volume until 
the two hundred millions had been ex- 
hausted, the resultant column would be 
rather over 860 times the height of Mount 
Everest—that is to say, would be about 
4734 miles high. As some of our readers 
may not be on familiar terms with Mount 
Everest—at the best of times she is some- 
what distant and chilly towards strangers, 
and might resent the undignified suggestion 
of piling 800 other Mount Everests upon 
herself —we have in Fig. 6 utilised the 
column in another manner by making with 
it a causeway from Land’s End to Berwick- 
on-Tweed, a distance of about 423 miles. 
If we took the 4734 mile column of 
Bibles and broke it up we should be able 
to form a viaduct, on pillars 3000 feet high 
and 97 yards apart, from the extreme south- 
western point of Cornwall to the bright 
little town on the Tweed. In this diagram, 
owing to the exigencies of space, it is im- 
possible to show eighteen arches to the mile : 
we have indeed been content to portray rather 
over nine miles to the arch. 

Our seventh diagram, we hasten to explain, 
is not drawn to scale: the diameter of the 
earth as there portrayed is 7,000,000 miles 





—a shocking exaggeration 
—and that of the sun 
12,000,000 miles, which is 
also a gross over-estimate. 
The object of this diagram 
is to illustrate the fact that 
we have successfully ac- 
complished the feat of 
bridging over the ninety- 
odd millions of miles of 
space separating the earth 
from ihe sun—a feat that 
most statisticians accom- 
plish with the greatest diffi- 
culty—with E’s. 

‘There are in the com- 
bined Old and New Testa- 
ments 3,566,480 letters, 
and of these, taking the 
average proportion of letters in tive European 
languages and one dead language—the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, to take only one of 
the many Bible-publishing societies, annually 
issue over 800,000 copies printed in 350 
different languages—rather over one-seventh 
will be E’s ; that is to say, each copy of the 
Bible contains 510,000 E’s. If we allow that 
fifteen E’s occupy one inch of space, we find 
that 950,400 E’s go to the mile. 

Therefore, if we divide the number of E’s 
in the world’s Bibles by 950,400 we arrive 
at the number of miles of E’s that are con- 
tained in the greatest of Books : 





Copies. E’s in each copy 
200,000,000 xX 510,000 = 107,323,127 miles 
950,400 
E’s in one mile 


or over 15,000,c0o miles more than the mean 
distance between the sun and the earth. 

To show how greatly the cireulation of the 
Bible’exceeds that of any other book we have 
only to point out that whereas the Bible’s 
circulation is over two hundred millions, 
only Webster’s Spelling Book (fifty-five 


millions) can claim a circulation of over 
eight figures. 
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THE TRUST GIVEN TO OUR DOCTORS 


A SERMON PREACHED TO THE BRITISH MEDICAL CONGRESS AT 
PORTSMOUTH, ON AUGUST 1, 1899 


By THE Ricut Rev. RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D., 
Lorp BisHop OF WINCHESTER 


“ Freely ye have received, freely give "— 
St. Matt. x. 8 


HE words come down to us coupled 
with others which might seem 
more obviously appropriate to our 
service to-day. The whole verse 

runs thus—“ Heal the sick—cleanse the 
lepers—raise the dead—cast out devils,” and 
then—“ freely ye have received, freely give.” 

But it is not mainly because of that 
context that I choose them now. It is 
because they embody what seems to me the 
foremost thought such a gathering as this 
suggests—the greatness of the trust and 
therefore of the responsibility given to those 
whose life-work it is to deal with the * lives,” 
or in other words with the “ health and well- 
being ” of other men. 

The Son of Man (greatest of the sons of 
men, yet differing absolutely from them all) 
is commissioning His emissaries, the agents 
by means of whom His message is to go 
forward on the earth. He shows them how 
their powers, rightly used, are to “tell” 
everywhere for good. It came true. They 
did so “tell” for good. Our presence here 
this morning as people of what was at first 
called “the Way”—Christ’s “ Way ”—is 
part of the result. 

I am not specially dwelling now on what 
are known as their “ miraculous” powers, 
but rather on the men and their work as a 
whole, a work which was nothing less than 
setting about—in His name, in His strength 
—the mending of the world. It was, I 
suppose, the greatest trust ever given to 
mortal men. Its very greatness—the in- 
comparable “ gift,” as we rightly call it, of 
influencing, changing, healing, uplifting, up- 
building other people’s lives (bodies, re- 
member, as well as spirits) was to inspire 
them to use it rightly. They were trusted : 
let them answer to the trust. “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” 

There can, I think, be nobody in this con- 
gregation, of all congregations, who has not 


been struck by the importance of the part 
taken by bodily cures in the Gospel’s start 
among men. Something was happening in 
the world at that hour of its history unlike 
anything that had happened before, and the 
foremost thing people saw and talked about, 
before going further or deeper, was that sick 
folk were made well, lame and paralysed 
limbs got back their strength, lepers were 
healed, sanity returned to those “ possessed,” 
and soon. That was not all. Far from it. 
It went a long way, and no impartial man 
who quietly studies the records with such 
critical care as he can, will doubt that (for a 
little time at least) it occurred on a wide 
scale, and that it profoundly impressed those 
who saw and heard : but after all it was only 
one part of a far larger whole, and the 
trust given to those men—express it in 
what terms you will—was a weightier and 
more solemn “ gift” by far than that alone. 
What depended on them was beyond all 
reckoning. It was infinitely greater than 
they themselves yet knew. 

To discuss its character would lead us 
away from my point. I merely take these 
words of Christ’s charge to them as a sort of 
motto or proverb for any such commission 
either then or since, and I invite you to 
apply it in thought for a few minutes to 
what is happening in England now—to what 
underlies our gathering here this week. 

I am told that not infrequently at the 
opening service of the Medical Congress the 
preacher has felt it natural to make his 
words turn upon the relation of religious 
belief to scientific thought and discovery. I 
am myself neither qualified nor ambitious to 
soar so high. That all truth is one and 
comes from God, and that some day some- 
where we shall see and understand the rela- 
tion of its various parts, the confluence of its 
various contributory streams, I believe with 
all my heart and soul, but I incline to think 
that, in ordinary hands like mine, endeavours 
to formulate what are called “ reconcilia- 
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tions ” and “ harmonies ” of this sort are apt 
to present new difficulties of their own, and 
may easily start as many problems as they 
solve. I ask you rather to stand beside me 
on the dusty platform of our daily life, and 
to consider practically and perhaps prosaic- 
ally our call to duty and our way of doing it. 
“ Freely ye have received, freely give.” Our 
own, we are reminded on every side, is a 
critical time in English history—nay, in the 
wider history of Christendom. All times, I 
suppose, have been critical, and ours has no 
doubt peculiar crises of its own. A time 
when the flowing tide of knowledge about 
the physical facts of life has been almost 
swamping us in its successive waves, ten 
times more rapid in their inrush than ever 
before. A time too of new plans, fresh ideals, 
resettings of old faiths whether secular or 
sacred: and none know so well as you to 
whom I speak what expenditure in stress 
and wear and fret for everybody, these eager 
years involve. 

Great—superlatively great and anxious, 
at such a time, is the responsibility of those 
on whom is laid the task of guiding, mould- 
ing, stimulating, steadying each eager im- 
pulse, each high enthusiasm, each corporate 
or individual effort to conquer what is bad 
or mend what is amiss or uphold what is 
decayed or trodden down. 

Two sets of men stand perforce to the 
front among those from whom such counsel 
and guidance are fairly expected — the 
members of my profession and the members 
of yours. We may be personally unequal to 
the task. We are at all events bound, to 
the very best of our power, to answer to the 
“call”—the “ calling”—and discharge the 
trusteeship given us to hold and use. 

Am I wrong in saying that the men who 
are specially trusted just now are the men 
who have made the characteristic acquisitions 
of the age in which we have grown up their 
own : the acquisitions pre-eminently of what 
is vaguely and roughly called “physical 
science”? Gentlemen, that lofty privilege, 
that sacred trust is yours. 

Never in England so markedly as now did 
intelligent people— just in proportion to 
their own culture and _intelligence—turn 
towards and listen to the man or the pupils 
of the man who has unlocked hidden secrets 
of physical life—who 

Not incurious to God's handiwork, 
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has correlated observed facts and set them 
in ordered shape before all who care to look 
and listen. And people do care. It is 
not like the helpless, timorous, blind alle- 
giance which, in the Europe of old days 
or in the Africa of our own, has stricken 
credulous folk into awestruck reverence for 
the mysterious maker of horoscope or talis- 
man—the wizard or the “ Medicine man.” 
Nay, it is the very opposite of that. It is 
the intelligent man’s loyal tribute of allegi- 
ance to him who, instead of shrouding him- 
self and his handiwork in mystery as the 
ancient alchemist did, has transmuted into 
current coin the hidden treasures which 
encompass us—who has taught us plainly 
something more about the unseen forces 
which control and condition our everyday 
life. 

And that allegiance, paid say to a Jenner, 
or a Darwin, or a Simpson, or a Huxley, or 
a Kelvin, or a Lister, or a Pasteur or a 
Virchow—you can extend the list far better 
than I can—is now a factor of huge import 
to the daily life of England. It is an 
allegiance that is yearly growing in volume 
and significance. It means this. A genera- 
tion in which the handiwork of God as seen 
in the growth and development of life has 
been studied and revealed as it never was 
before, turns brightly, hopefully, trustfully to 
its teachers and asks them—often perhaps 
unreasonably—to guide and counsel it in 
other things as well, if indeed they be 
“other things” and not just a larger range 
of the same knowledge of Him in whom are 
all things and by whom all things whether in 
heaven or earth subsist. And if that confi- 
dence be real and growing—as it certainly 
is—the responsibility grows too for him in 
whom. the confidence is reposed. The trust 
committed to you is incalculably great. 
Rise to it. It is itself an uplifting thing. 
“ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

It is one of the glories of your great pro- 
fession to recognise no esoteric circle ; no 
privileged monopoly in the ownership of 
secret arts or alchemies. What one acquires 
is for the immediate good of all. Let that 
come true also in the yet larger field of 
common life, wherein your part is so note- 
worthy and can be made (quite apart from 
healing skill) so fruitful for the general 
weal, 

If the age in which we have most of us 
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grown to manhood and spent our earlier 
energies is to be known in history as an age 
of Physical Science, it seems not unlikely 
that Social Science, in the widest meaning 
of the term, may be the distinctive imprint 
of the years with which another century 
begins. And for guidance, as that age 
buds and opens, people will look in no small 
measure to the men, and the disciples of the 
men, who have stamped their ‘ character ” 
(in the true sense)—their seal’s impress— 
upon the popular thought and teaching of 
the last few decades of our people’s life. 

It almost must be so, whether in the 
community at large or in our several homes. 
Once earn the confidence of those with whom 
you have to do and the field in which you 
are to use it widens fast. It would not be 
difficult, I think, to see how this must work 
—is already working—in our public life. 
But take a humbler object-lesson from any 
average English household. Two men, and 
two men only, the clergyman and the doctor, 
have access from outside to its inmost 
life, its darkened sick-room, its domestic 
joys and jars and sorrows, its hours of 
bereavement or anxiety, or repented sin, its 
cupboard skeletons, its founts of hidden 
happiness or hope. 

Of the duties, privileges, responsibilities of 
the ordained minister of Christ I purposely 
say nothing to-day. They are, thank God, real 
and inspiring, but they lie outside our pre- 
sent purview, and there are cases not a few in 
which the counsel of the layman will certainly 
be more readily sought and followed than 
that of the parish priest, be he who he may. 
Look at it then not relatively but positively. 
That confidence widens as it grows, anda 
score of things—my friends, I speak that I do 
know—will come, by no wish or plan or even 
knowledge of yours, to turn upon what is, 
or is supposed to be, your counsel or your 
opinion. 

Just so with larger matters than the life of 
a middle-class home. See it on the widest 
scale in the social problems which beset and 
baffle us, and remember that in every such 
effort it is for the common good of our 
families and homes that we are caring and 
striving. We want those who are now little 
children to find in middle life—say when the 
first quarter of the new century has struck— 
that a higher level of truth and purity, of 
self-restraint and manly courage, has been 
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reached—a nobler standard upheld in the 
average English household and family. 

In the words of the Christian prophet of 
our time: “The family and not the man 
is the unit of humanity.” ‘ The thirty years 
of silent, unnoticed labour at Nazareth teach 
us, if we ponder over the meaning, what the 
home may be and, in God’s counsel, is.” 

“It is in the family that the future of a 
people is shaped.” Yes, and on you, my 
friends, rests in no small degree the shaping 
of it. 

Take one example: it is the most visible 
by far. The foulest mark which is smeared 
upon upper and middle-class life in modern 
England is the rank stain of impurity. You 
know as well as I do the variety of plans 
afoot for our cleansing, and how compara- 
tively worthless our doughtiest efforts will 
still be until, by the grace of God, we have 
got a higher level of opinion behind us in 
the home life and intercourse of every day, a 
higher standard accepted by the average 
man—above all, by the average young 
man, And, honestly, whose words in that 
connection matter most, “ tell” most, effect 
most? Your words and influence as medical 
men, who are at the same time trusted 
friends—or ours as clergy? Nobody doubts 
for a moment what to answer. Never mind 


why! Let it be, if you will, the fault of the 
clergy. At any rate it is the fact, and the 
fact is significant and pointed to-day. 


“Trust” spells “ responsibility,” “ answer- 
ableness.” May God help you to find new 
ways of using that high trust for the manifold 
service of English life! ‘Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” 

The instance I choose is direct and prac- 
tical. We can find others, if we will, less 
obvious but equally true. 

We are face to face, in our rural parishes 
especially, with educational problems of a 
vital sort. How long is England to go on 
acquiescing in the palpable absurdity of our 
educating little boys and girls with might 
and main until they are just capable, say at 
twelve years old, of beginning to realise 
what it is for, and then stopping short and 
turning them adrift to forget in furrow and 
hedgerow, in twelve months at the outside, 
what they are supposed to have learned in 
those brief and crowded years? Friends, 
we clergy by ourselves cannot mend that, 
strive as we may. Our words are unfairly 
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discounted for more reasons than one. You 
can go far towards mending it, if you will 
let people know what you feel about it, 
what you see in it from a rather different 
point of view. The true wealth of a land is 
men, not merchandise. You, if you will 
think it out and say it out, can help us to get 
men and women worth having: can help us 
to make a true human life possible for the 
labourer—to secure that he shall not receive 
as the price of early years of work a muti- 
lated and impoverished manhood. 

I have but fingered the fringe of the many 
problems that condition our daily common 
life. They are problems that must be 
soluble—as we at least believe—in one 
way only, by bringing them into touch 
with the living, week-day, working Gospel 
of Him who knew, who knows what is in 
man. 

There are men—I doubt not there are 
men here to-day—who would feel this, but 
who shrink from saying it in so many words: 
men the Christian motive of whose life is 
real in God’s sight—so real as to become 
instinctive. 


With that deep insight which detects 
All great things in the small, 

And knows how each man’s life affects 
The spiritual life of all, 

He walked by faith and not by sight, 
By love and not by law; 

The presence of the wrong or right 
He rather felt than saw. 


I think I understand not only the reverent 
inclination to reticence and reserve which 
the average educated Englishman feels in 
the things which concern his faith, but the 
intrinsic value of that reticence and reserve. 
I understand and I respect it. But, brothers, 
there must be no such reticence when we 
are on our knees alone with God. If our 
Christian faith be true at all it is in its 
strength that battles can be fought, that 
victories will be won. 

The Lord is trusting us, commissioning 
us, endowing us in our several ways. The 
sacred trust—the personal commission—the 
endowment of knowledge and skill are meant 
for a use wider, further-reaching perhaps than 
we always remember. 

“ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
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PLAY 


By F. D. HOW 


ILLUSTRATED BY EVA ROOS 


I 


HE room which was my first play- 
ground half a century ago is as 
clear before me now as if the 
years were but fifty minutes. The 

dear old nursery! What a big room it 
seemed, and how terribly it had shrunk when 
I peeped into it long afterwards! Soon 
after entering it you had to step down to 
the main floor—a step of about six inches; 
yet I remember when to jump this was a 
brave feat undertaken only after long hesita- 
tion on the brink, and when to grasp the 
nursemaid’s finger was a real assistance in 
the ascent. There were two windows, one 
easy of approach by climbing on to a low 
ottoman in which our “outdoor things ” 
abode. This window, carefully guarded with 
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iron bars, looked out on the big Rectory 
garden, and if one was lucky one could see 
old Parry (the gardener) hoeing or weeding, 
or sometimes get a shout or a smile from 
father as he budded his roses. There were 
times, however, when this delicious outlook 
had to be avoided. Just below was the bee- 
bench, and, when honey was taken in the 
old-fashioned ways, many angry bees would 
find their way in and make that window a 
dangerous place for little bare-legged people. 
The other window was away beyond the 
fireplace, quite high up in the wall. Below 
it was the fixed coal-btox, a high and 
capacious place holding a store of coals, and 
saving many journeys to the yard. It was 
just possible, by getting the mahogany stand 
from under the baby’s cane chair and 
making a sort of halfway house of it, to 
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‘‘A vision of little figures in grey fiannel dressing-gowns ” 


climb on to the coal:box and look out on 
the back premises. One memorable day 
two of us accomplished this, and witnessed 
the killing of a pig: whether horror at the 
sight or a kind of weird joy at the unlooked- 
for success of our adventure predominated it 
is too long ago to determine : I seem to re- 
member feeling both acutely. 

On one side of this window was the fire- 
place with a high brass-topped fender. As 
I think of it there comes the smell of soap 
and the steam of the hot bath drawn up in 
front of the fire, with the sensation of damp 
hair, hot and drying fast, and the warm 
flannel apron of Storey, our nurse. Then 
there is a vision of little figures in grey 
flannel dressing gowns, and of kneeling to 
say our prayers where the glow of the fire 
kept our toes warm. And then there is a 
scent of hot buttered toast — but this memory 
is but faint, suggesting that little fell to my 
share ! 

Across the room, and opposite the fire, 
was the toy cupboard—deep and roomy 


enough to crawl into when the 
big broken horse and a good 
many wooden bricks had been 
taken out. This cupboard was 
our special possession and de- 
light ; but alas! above it was 
another where stood an old 
grey teapot containing a pe- 
rennial fount of senna tea! 
Such, with the addition of 
a big table in the middle, on 
which (between meals) it seems 
to me that a workbox and pile 
of mending for ever stood, was 
the room. ‘There remain the 
ruling spirits. These were 
two. First, Storey, the nurse, 
tall and upright, spoiling us a 
; little but never injudiciously ; 
tender and pitiful when bumps 
and bruises were brought to 
her to be made better, quick 
and firm to check naughty 
tricks and unkind quarrel- 
some moods. She was one of 
the old school, with many an 
old-world saying and supersti- 
tion, and well do I remember 
her passing me seven times 
over and seven times under a 
briar to cure me of the whoop- 
ing-cough! She married the clerk, and stil 
lives, a white-haired and somewhat stately 
figure, opposite the parish church. The other 
notability of the nursery was the village school- 
mistress. She lived in a cottage by the gate, 
and was to be found most evenings after school 
hours playing “ Mother Bunch” with us under 
the nursery table. She was a stout roundabout 
red-haired littke woman with a wonderfully 
warm heart, which beat true in her affection 
for us all up to the day of her death a few 
short weeks ago. She was responsible for 
much of the fun and much of the wholesome 
teaching that came to us in those nursery 
days, and shares quite equally with our 
nurse in all my happiest memories. 

I fear that many of their lessons were for- 
gotten ; still, I have no doubt that their in- 
fluence has had its part in the lives of those 
children whom they loved and cared for. 

All children cannot be so fortunate, but at 
least it may be hoped that those who have to 
do with “ the little ones ” will remember the 
greatness of their responsibility, 
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II 


But the most fascinating playgrounds are 
out of doors. In the space and freedom of 
a field, a garden, or even a yard, there are 
infinite possibilities, infinite scope for the 
invention and imagination, on which so 
much of children’s happiness depends. 
What a mistake it is to try and compel 
amusement! * Only the other day I met a 
lady who was in the depths of disappoint- 
ment. She had been to London, and 
brought back an exceedingly expensive doll 
as a present for a little grandchild. On 
being shown the new plaything the child at 
once turned away; on being brought back, 
and the doll held out to her, she puckered 
up her face and prepared for a burst of 
weeping, but thought better of it, rushed to 
a corner, seized a ragged, dirty old doll from 
its hiding-place, and, clasping it tightly in 
her arms, marched out in triumph. It is 
just the same with playgrounds. Prepare 
one as elaborately as you will, and ten to 
one it will be deserted for some dirty and, 
to adult eyes, disadvantageous corner. I 
have a “recreation ground” in my mind 
now, given to the children of a large town 
by a charitable lady, 
and fitted with swings, 
parallel bars, &c. For 
a week or two a few 
children made efforts 
at amusing themselves 
there, but it was quickly 
deserted. ‘There were 
sundry patches of 
ground hard by not yet 
built on, but covered 
with brickbats and re- 
fase, and these old 
haunts offered far 
greater attractions. 
Small children do not 
care to play “toorder”’; 
they have enough of 
that during lesson- 
time. When they get 
a bit older they will 
be willing enough to 
join in games on 
specified grounds and 
governed by codes of 
rules, but little chil- 


dren like to find their 
XXVIII 57 


own playgrounds and 
games. 

I have a vision before me of two children, 
one a little girl with soft dark hair and big 
black eyes, who is dressed in a blue-and- 
white cotton frock and a big white straw 
hat ; the other a sturdy but commonplace 
boy, in grey knickerbockers, a holland 
blouse with a broad black leather belt, and 
a flannel cap. They are about the same 
age, neither of them being yet seven, and 
they are playing in a stackyard. It is not 
the stacks that are the attraction, for just 
now there are none there, but for all that it 
is a glorious playground. In the first place 
it is well out of the way of the grown-up 
people, and in the next place, though there 
are no stacks, there are the stone supports 
on which they once stood. What excellent 
tables they make, these old grey upright 
blocks, whose flat round tops project like 
real tables, and are practically useful in pre- 
venting rats and mice from climbing up. 
But there is something else which has drawn 
the children to that spot, for all about in the 
yard there is to be found a tall plant with a 
quantity of red seed, which must, I fancy, 
be some kind of sorrel. It is delicious to 
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draw your hand up the plant and bring it 
away full of this seed, and this is what these 
children are busy doing. Butas I watch them 
they deposit it in a heap on a slate which they 
have discovered, and then search for pieces of 
brick and flat stone, which are piled on the 
top. In this way a certain quantity of the seed 
is compressed and called a cheese, which 
is deposited with ceremony upon one of 
the stone tables. The little girl has been 
the leader throughout: she has decided 
which plants were ripe enough to be stripped, 
how much seed was necessary to form a 
cheese, and upon which of the stones the 
feast should be spread. ‘The boy has been 
her obedient servant, a position of things 
which reaches its climax when the little lady 
suddenly states that she doesn’t like cheese, 
and orders him to eat it all up! 

This is a vision that has come to me 
from time to time for nearly forty years, and 
few playgrounds have seemed to me so 
attractive. 

Then there is ¢he old tree of the garden! 
Who does not love the memory of the 
games played beneath it, and the seats it 
afforded among its boughs? Maybe it was 
a mulberry, or merely an ancient laurel. I 
have seen playgrounds in and under both. 
In my own case it was a mighty yew, noted 
in the annals of the county. A few feet 
up upon its massive stem we each had a 
special seat, and woe betide intruders caught 
trespassing! Beneath it was a long bench, 
of which the supports were obviously at one 
time a part of one of the great boughs, while 
the seat had, 1 fancy, formerly been green, 
though so early in the world’s history that 
I cannot tell why I have the fancy. What 
feasts we spread upon this seat—what shops 
we kept with this for our counter! There 
is a dust that forms beneath old yews, and 
consists of the dead and crumbled petals. 
What splendid stuff it is to play with! It 
can be sold as snuff, or almost anything, 
and it pours out of a teapot as easily as 
water. But there is no need to say more; 
every one can remember the invented games 
and the best-loved haunts of their childhood. 
These few notes may stir up recollections, 
and it is no bad thing, for, as they come 
into our minds, our hearts grow softer, and 
some of the hurry and pressure of life is 
suspended for a moment, while by such 
memorics we also learn to understand and 


sympathise with the children with whom we 
have to do, and win their confidence, and 
so gain an added happiness for ourselves. 


III 


ONE more playground, and for this it is not 
necessary to make any long stretch of 
memory. In later life an easel and a paint- 
box have been my frequent companions, and 
it was when sketching at Whitby that I 
noticed and enjoyed a typical children’s play- 
ground beneath the walls of the old town. 

It was just where the base of one of the 
piers starts from the end of a narrow street 
or passage. The huge stones worn and 
rounded at their edge make a couple of 
steps down to the water’s edge, but steps so 
big that, if you are still a small boy, they 
compel you to sit down and slide and 
scramble, holding on as best you may, till 
you have reached the bottom. It was great 
fun to watch the children descending by 
their various methods. Big boys (and girls 
too) would manage it easily, laughing and 
shouting as they bumped their way down. 
But with the little ones it was different. A 
girl would arrive with a baby wrapped up in 
a shawl; this required management: baby 
was set down on the top step and told to 
stay quite still; then away slid the small 
nurse on to the intermediate resting-place 
some three or four feet below ; then a pair of 
arms were stretched up, and baby struggles 
into them with a chuckle of satisfaction, and 
is once more deposited while the elder sister 
springs down on to the soft wet sand, and 
next minute baby too is safe in the desired 
corner. This is what it practically is, this 
desirable playground, just a corner in the 
harbour laid bare at low tide, and having the 
pier on its one side and the walls of the old 
town on the other. How lovely those old 
walls were! Looking right up one saw the 
ends, projecting above the gables, of red- 
tiled roofs, while below were the grey walls 
—no, not grey, though many seemed so at 
first sight, but yellow, blue, red, green— 
every colour, in fact, that stones will take 
when long exposed to sea and weather. 
Then at the bottom just above the sand ran 
a long wide course of stones that were 
covered by every tide, and had in conse- 
quence become clothed with a fringe of 
brown and green and golden seaweed. 
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There were small 
windows here and 
there, high up in 
the walls, and now 
and again a sheet 
or a towel would be 
hung out to dry,a 


picturesque object 
enough against a 


mass of building; 
and from above the 
wall of a yard a 
number of poles, 
leaning in the cor- 
ner, projected, and 
broke the monotony 
of the surface. Of 
course it was all a 
mass of colour and 
sparkle on those 
bright Juneevenings 
when I sat there to 
make my sketch, but 
there were draw- 
backs. It was right 
inside the harbour, 
and every time the 
tide went down it 
left a certain 
quantity of semi- 
decomposed objects 
to scent the atmos- 
phere of this special 
spot. Then again, 
what was far worse, 
there were small 
square openings 
here and there 
in the wall, and 
from these there trickled continuously 
what must have been the contents of many 
washtubs and slop-pails. Yet here it 
was that a group of children came, when- 
ever the tide allowed, to play their quiet 
games—quiet, for they never ran about or 
made much noise, but seemed happiest 
crawling on hands and knees or squatting in 
a circle, and playing with the garbage and 
refuse which had stranded there. ‘This was 
doubtless the attraction; the beauties of 
the scene evidently never occurred to them 
at all, the evil smells affected them not. 
But there were new playthings there con- 
tinually. As the water receded fresh 
treasures day by day were left upon the 





‘“‘aughing and shcuting as they bumped their way down” 


shiny floor—half sand, half mud—of their 
playground. What opportunities for their 
invention and imagination! Yesterday 
there were two small dead crabs, a broken 
saucer, and an empty sardine-box ; to-day’s 
chief items are the wicker end of a worn- 
out lobster-pot, a bit of rope, and a whole 
quantity of mussel shells which have been 
thrown away after the baiting of a long line. 
What endless games are played with these 
materials! First of all the shells are pushed 
into the sand in squares, making little 
gardens which are duly furnished with bits 
of green seaweed. ‘To them comes a small 
market woman carrying the fragment of wicker- 
work in which she places the green stuff she 
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‘Evidently bored at being made to receive payment” 


purchases and pays for with pebbles, the bit 
of rope being used to sling the laden basket 
on her bent back as she walks off to market 
under the heavy load! 

Then the shells are hurriedly gathered up, 
and baby is established with her back against 
the wall, and in front of her the total 
accumulation of odds and ends is arranged 
in lots, each one marked off by a line drawn 
in the sand, and then the children come to 
buy at baby’s shop—a matter of huge delight 
to the shopkeeper, who distributes her goods 
rashly and impulsively, and is evidently bored 
at being made to receive payment ! 

But an end comes at last; a voice is 
heard shouting, baby is lifted up on to the 
first step again, and all the little bare legs 
and ruddy feet go scampering off to tea. 


Two thoughts remain with me. The one, 
that the sea air must surely be health-giving 
in a wonderful degree to enable children to 
play day by day in a hot June sun among 
such apparently pestiferous surroundings ; 
the other that the greatest happiness seems 
given to children by the simplest things, and 
comes to them naturally like the air they 
breathe. Then let us encourage children 
to be simple and natural; they will learn 
artificial methods even of amusement soon 
enough. It may be, too, that we may learn 
a lesson from the children, a lesson of not 
everlooking the little joys and blessings which 
lie about our path while we hurry on towards 
some more ambitious end, some more 
brilliant prize, of which we tire as soon as it 
is gained. 





THE SOLDIER 


Nor to ride in the triumph and hear 
The bells clash and the people ac- 
claim ; 
Not to stand without rival or peer ; 
Not to leave to the ages a name ; 


But to fight the great fight, blow for blow ; 
Face the odds, cleave the Wrong to the 
chin ; 
Then to fall, if it must be, and know 
That my fall helps my fellows to win. 


GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 
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HOW LONG WILT THOU FORGET ME? 


(13TH PSALM.) 
Music by CEcILE HARTOG. 
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OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CORNER 


Zaandam. on the Zuyder Zee, 
near Amsterdam. The hut or 
cottage inside is almost a wreck, 
and in order to preserve it the 
building in our picture has 
been erected. Peter the Great 
lived here as a working car- 
penter, and no visitor goes to 
Zaandam without going to see 
the hut. It issituated in a very 
unpretentious part of the town 
in the midst of dwellings of a 
very inferior order. Names of 
many of the greatest celebrities 
of Europe are seen within or 
scratched in various places. 


THE PRIOR’S DOOR, 
ELY CATHEDRAL 





No. 1 (R. J. Pitcher, 20 Grosvenor Crescent, South Cliff, Scarborough) No. 2.—This noble and ela- 
borate specimen of advanced 

PETER THE GREAT’S HOUSE AT Norman work dates from the opening years of the 
ZAANDAM twelfth century. Itisone of thesplendid processional 


No. 1.—The exterior structure built by the Czar __ portals erected during the abbacy of Abbot Richard, 
of Russia, to enclose the hut of Peter the Great at when the nave was built; and it opens frcm the 
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No. 2 (W. C. H. Anson, 42 Devonshire Road, Forest Hill, S.E.) No. 3 (W. D. Engleburtt Ilford) 
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faba. The photograph was 











No. 4 (H. Pocock, Quetta, Baluchistan, India) 


south aisle into the west alley of the cloister. Close 
to it, in the aisle, may also be seen one of the 
oldest surviving Christian monuments in Eng- 
land, St. Ovin’s Cross, which bears on its rude 
weather-worn stones the simple and beautiful in- 
scription : 
“Lucem Tuam Ovino 
Da Deus et requiem. Amen.” 


“Thy Light and Thy rest grant, O God, to Ovin. 


Amen.” 


\THE MANX TYNWALD, 
' 1898 





taken during this interesting 
ceremony. 


MUSSULMAN WOR- 
SHIP 

Nos. 4 and 5.—These two 
pictures represent Mussulman 
worship under somewhat pe- 
culiar circumstances. They 
are taken in the courtyard 
of one of the civil jails of 
the Empire. The jail is in 
Baluchistan, and belongs to 
one of the frontier stations 
not far from the borders of 
Afghanistan. The worship- 
pers are all prisoners, and 
all except the aged Mullah 
(priest), who is leading the 
worship, have irons on their 
egs. At certain times of the 
day they are allowed to as- 
semble in the courtyard for prayers. The Mullah, 
a very fine old man, who has been condemned to 
seven years’ imprisonment for robbery with violence, 
stands or kneels a little in front. After a few 
words said aloud they repeat tothemselves in silence 
certain words, and at stated times bow down till 
the head touches the ground. So exactly have they 
learned to repeat the words in the same time, that 
their different motions are done almost simultane- 
ously. One of the pictures represents them stand- 
ing; another bowed down with their heads on the 








| 

No. 3.—This ancient cus- 
tom is still observed in 
the tight little Island of 
Man. Once a year, usually 
in July, but last year ‘ 
in August, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, attended by the 
members of both branches 
of the Legislature, the high 
bailiff, coroner, captains of 
parishes, and clergy, holds a 
Court on Tynwald Mount, 
St. John’s. A short service 
is first held in the church 
adjacent, a procession is then 
formed to the hill, where the 
Acts passed by the Manx Le- 
gislature during the year are 
promulgated in English by 
the Senior Deemster, and in 
Manx by the coroner of Glen- 











No. 5 (H. Pocock, Quetta, Baluchistan, India) 
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ground, their prison caps 
looking very strange in | 
this. In the centre of 
the prison yard is a well; 
and at the left of one of 
the pictures is to be seen 
the triangle on which 
an unfortunate prisoner is 
to be strapped, when he 
receives a flogging towhich 
fhe has been condemned 
as part of his punish- 
ment. Some poor creature 
was to receive such a 
flogging on the day when 
the photographs were 
taken. It must not be 
thought that these pri- 
soners are hardly treated. 
They have much more 
freedom in some respects 
than there is in our Eng- 
lish prisons, being allowed No. 6 (George McRobert, 1 Murieston Crescent, Edinburgh) 
to talk when in the prison 

yard, and some of them being sent out to do light 
work in tidying up a garden or some public 
place. The devoutness of their worship in their 








SHAKSPEARE'S TOMB AT STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON 


prison, however, is probably what will be of No. 8.—Not in Westminster Abbey but in his 
most interest to many of our readers. own parish church at Stratford was the great poet 





DALMENY CHURCH 


No. 6.—The ancient church of Dalmeny, 
Standing about a mile to the west of Lord 
Rosebery’s Scottish residence, is an inte¥esting 
building where some very old customs are still 
kept up. The walk from the public road to 
the church is about one hundred yards, an:] 
the collection plate in all weathers stands in 
the middle of the walk near the road. A little 
«watch-house for the elder in charge has been 
built against one of the roadside cottages. 
From here he keeps a watchful eye on the 
collection. This has been the immemorial cus- 
tom of the church, and if not quite unique is 
<ertainly very rare. The old church is also 
interesting in that it possesses the most perfect 
specimen of Norman architecture to be found 
in Scotland. 











A WOMAN GRAVEDIGGER 


No. 7.—This woman has for many years 
resided in Lewes Cemetery, and in her younger 
days dug some of the graves, and still assists 
in so doing. She is now upwards of 70 years 
of age. Her name is Mrs. Steer. No. 7 (J. Nicholson, Lewes) 
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buried. We give a photograph of 
the stone which marks the “re- 
nowned grave.’’ Perhaps few will 
look at it without recalling Milton’s 
epitaph on the ‘‘admirable dramatic 
poet, W. Shakspeare,” who, under 
this simple memorial, 


Sepulchred in such pomp doth lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would 
wish to die. 


A CURIOUS STONE 


No. 9.—This stone, about five feet 
high, is the most perfect of two rocks 
called ‘‘ Double Stones.” They are 
situated on a bleak moor, which 
rises 1200 feet to 1300 feet above the 
sea-level, between the rivers Aire 
and Wharfe, about three miles north 
of Keighley, in Yorkshire. There 
are many rocks in different places on 
the moor, but none so distinctive in 
shape as these. They have, doubt- 
less, from time immemorial been a 
landmark, and they give name to the 
surrounding district, which is called 
*‘Double Stones Allotment.” The 
moor is exposed to the fierce action 
of driving winds and rain, and the 
mushroom shape of the rocks was 
probably formed by the unequal re- 
sistance of the top and lower parts 
of the stone to stormy weather. 
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No. 8 (Frederick Trollope, 35 Lansdown Crescent, Edinburgh) 














No. 9 (John Gatecliff 


jun., High Thorn, Utley, Keighley 
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CHRISTMAS 
By CHARLES 


OMING events cast their shadows 
before them in a multitude of ways: 
in Covent Garden the arrival of the 
fir-trees is the first foreshadowing 

of Christmas. They make their advent 
with the month of December, and come 
thus early to stand on decoy duty, hinting 
plainly that they know the secret of Yule- 
tide happiness, and will let you know it too 
if you will take but one of them home and 
load it with good things. With the excep- 
tion of the alluring firs, there is little else 
that tells of Christmas until Christmas week 
proper, when the fanciful might well imagine 
that Birnam Wood had travelled south and 
having fulfilled its mission of ill omen at 
Dunsinane, was now revelling in being the 
harbinger of reconciliation and goodwill. 

Next to the visit of Santa Claus, juvenile 
excitement is fixed upon the Christmas-tree, 
and it is a pity that we have no record of 
who originated it, for the children would keep 
a warm place in their hearts for him. An 
anonymous German writer at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century describes how the 
Strassburgers bedecked fir-trees with apples, 
cakes, and other eatables, as well as_ with 
roses cut from coloured paper, and this 
is one of the earliest records of the custom. 
There is no doubt that we in England owe 
our Christmas-trees to the delight which they 
caused to little German children. 

They will ever be associated with the 
Prince Consort, who clung to the customs of 
his native country, and in the matter of 
Christmas-trees introduced German ways to 
us. The first Christmas that he was settled 
in England he set up a Christmas-tree in 
the Queen’s own room, and her Majesty in 
return placed one in the Prince’s. Similar 
trees were put in other rooms, richly hung 
with presents for the various members of the 
household. As the Queen’s children grew up 
the Christmas-tree played an increasing part 
in the season’s festivities at Windsor Castle ; 
and the Prince Consort, writing to his father 
in 1841, incidentally records from whence the 
custom came into England. He says: “This 
is the dear Christmas Eve on which I have so 
often listened with impatience for your step, 
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MIDDLETON 


which was to usher us into the present-room. 
To-day I have two children of my own to 
give presents to, who, they know not why, 
are full of happy wonder at the German 
Christmas-tree and its radiant candles.” 
There is something fitting, then, that 
the children’s department of the greenery 
market should receive a part of its supply of 
firs from Germany ; they are imported in 
large numbers and are sold to the wholesale 
dealers by the ton weight. The trees, of 
from twelve to twenty feet in height, are in 
reality treetops, and the arboriculturists of 
the Black Forest are busy getting them 
ready all November. My informant is a 
particularly robust weaker vessel, who not 
only grows trees on purpose to bring them 
to the market, but takes so much interest 
in what passes through her hands that 
she went to the Black Forest on purpose 
to see the pines in their native soil. She 
can tell a German from an English fir in a 
moment. ‘ Look at these two,” she said ; 
‘*“see the deep green of this one compared 
with that,” and bending back a branch of 
the home-grown article in much the same 
way as a soldier would a Damascene blade, 
she let it loose, and as it straightened itself 
admiringly exclaimed : “ See how beautifully 
lissom itis!” The branches of a German 
tree, owing to the length of time it has been 
cut, are not so pliant and able to regain their 
straightness as those of a Surrey pine, and 
indeed they are frequently so dry that, if one 
is not exceedingly careful in handling them, 
the foliage falls off like showers of dust. 
The price varies from sixpence to a pound, 
or even more, according to the height and 
the spread of the arms. Very few small 
trees are sold after Christmas Day, but one 
dealer disposed of as many as four hundred 
of the larger ones between December 28 and 
rhe latter are 
used at such a gathering as took place last 
Christmas at the Holborn Restaurant, when 
the members of the Children’s League of 
Pity gave a great party to the boys and gurls 
of their own age whom they had helped to 
rescue from the savagery of brutal parents. 
Parties of this sort frequently take place just 


the beginning of January. 
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after Christmas. As the fir-trees are the first 
tokens of Christmas to arrive, so they linger 
longest, and it is weli on to the end of 
January before they finally disappear. 

Unlike the English firs, the German trees, 
even if they should not be “spires,” are 
never pulled up by the roots. This, no 
doubt, is to make the packing more easy and 
the weight light ; but there is also an elfish 
superstition that ill-luck dogs those who 
unearth them. It happened that one day a 
peasant woman tried to pull an old stump 
out of the ground; the more she loosened 
it the weaker she became, until she could 
hardly stand. Not feeling strong enough to 
accomplish her task, she began to crawl 
slowly home, and on the way was met by a 
stranger, who inquired what ailed her. 

“ [ve been trying to pull up an old fir 
root to take home, and it’s been too much 
for me,” she replied. 

“Ah,” said the mysterious one, looking 
serious, “ that’s not it; you’ve wounded an 
elf who lives in the root, and if the elf gets 
well so will you, but if the elf should die you 
must die also.” 

The poor old woman got home and lin- 
gered on very weak and ill; but one day the 
elusive little creature of the forest died, and 
at the same hour the peasant passed away. 
Since that the foresters have taken the 
peasant’s death as a warning and leave the 
roots undisturbed. 

Holly has long been a favourite for de- 
corative purposes; it was used by the 
Romans during the festival of Saturnalia, 
and it is conjectured that the early Chris- 
tians, recognising its symbolical beauty, were 
quick to strip it of its pagan associations 
and interweave it with their own faith. 
In Germany it is known as Christdorn, and 
is thought to be the tree from which the 
crown of thorns was made; in Italy it is 
still used to deck the mangers in commemo- 
ration of the Saviour’s birthplace ; whilst in 
England it is the plant assigned in the 
Church’s Calendar to the festival of Christ- 
mas ; and there is scarcely a place of wor- 
ship which is not lovingly beautified by the 
thorny leaves and blood-red berries. 

It is impossible to say how much 
finds its way into Covent Garden. The 
London and South-Western Railway alone 
carries something like two hundred tons. 
«You'll find miles of truckloads down the 


line if you go to Nine Elms Station,” one 
man told me, adding, in reply to a further 
question, “ Oh, it comes from Kent, Sussex, 
Hampshire, but chiefly Surrey.” 

The arrival of a vanload when the market 
is becoming congested has its amusing side, 
and furnishes an apt illustration in applied 
politics. The holly is tied up in sheaves, 
and three hundred make up a load equal 
in height to a moderate-sized haystack. 
As the stack squeezes its way in and out 
among the vans already stationary, the 
twigs still possessing a little freedom, as_ if 
from long habit, swing gently to and fro, 
and the porters absorbed in the work of un- 
loading do not see the van creeping near 
them in the morning darkness until a suc- 
cession of what a statesman would liken to 
“ pin-pricks ” evokes a remonstrance alto- 
gether devoid of diplomacy. 

But remonstrances, if sharply made, are 
quickly forgotten in the bustle of a Christ- 
mas market, and the merry cry of “’Olly, ’olly, 
’olly; here’s for berries, and look at the 
colour ; who’ll have a bit of ’olly?” rises 
above all else. As the cry ceases for an 
instant, another falls upon the ear, but it is 
a thin echo by comparison. “ Look, here’s 
for the fun of Christmas ; now don’t forget 
to take home a bit of missel.” The market 
people create a nomenclature of their own, 
and pass all names of more than two syllables 
through a process of mental pruning ; thus— 
“nots” for forget-me-nots, “daffies” for 
daffodils, “‘narciss” for narcissus, ‘ jinnys ” 
for creeping jenny, “cars” for carnations, 
*‘ rhodes ” for rhododendron, “ chrysanths ” 
for chrysanthemums, “nettes” formignonette, 
“ steffs” for stephanotis, “ clems” for 
clematis, “ glads ” for gladiola, “ walls” for 
wallflowers, “pelars” for pelargoniums, 
“pans” for pansies, “lips” for cowslips, 
‘** prims” for primula and primrose, “drops” 
for snowdrop, “ missel” for mistletoe; but 
holly is thrice called, and the joyous manner 
of the calling transforms the market into 
a glee ground, the hardness of the work 
and the coldness of the morning are for- 
gotten, and if one and all had agreed to 
join hands in the good old-fashioned way, 
and unite in singing a carol, the effect could 
not be more inspiriting. The gaiety in 
the salesman’s note is magical; it enters you 
unawares, and to your astonishment you find 
yourself humming “ Holly, holly, holly,” in 
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CHRISTMAS 


unison with the crowd around, whilst a 
host of happy Christmas memories drive 
away all dull care and anxious thought. 

Opposite Russell Street the ‘ pin-prick- 
ing” van came to a standstill, and a big 
burly farmer made it evident that he owned 
the load. His man, mounted on top, com- 
menced throwing the bundles to him. 
Hayforks are mostly used in unloading, but 
in this case the farmer deftly caught the 
bundles as they were thrown down, clapping 
his hands after placing each one safely on 
the ground, as if to applaud his cleverness, 
but in reality to attract purchasers, and a 
little knot quickly gathered round him. I 
noticed that his hands were protected with 
gloves, and he told me it was an easy matter 
to take each sheaf as it was thrown to him. 
** You can try for yourself if you like,” he said. 
But I was content to take his word for it. 

One of the crowd stepped up to him, and 
a bargain-making typical of what takes place 
all over the market began. 

“* What do you want for that lot, guv’nor?” 

‘“ Eighteen shillings the six bundles.” 

“You want too much then,” and the 
speaker turned on his heels and walked off, 
but he went slowly and kept well within 
earshot. There being no sign of a reduction 
in price he came back. 

“Now what'll you really take ? ” 

‘Well, you see, it ain’t half rubbish,” and 
putting a sheaf on end the seller pulled away 
the outside branches and showed some 
splendid cuttings in the middle richly studded 
with berries. ‘It’s very fine holly,” he 
added. 

The buyer walked off again, but he knew 
the farmer was right, the holly was magnifi- 
cent. Back came the bargainer, and he had 
evidently a last card to play. 

“Well, if you can’t take a bit less I 
suppose I must have ’em,” and he handed 
over a sovereign. 

“ One—two— three — four — five —six ” 
was counted. When the sixth was reached, 
the buyer caught hold of it and declared 
that he didn’t “think it at all a good little 
lot. ‘Throw us in that,” and he kicked a 
bundle at his feet, “and I’ll give you another 
shilling.” This was done, and buyer and seller 
were both satisfied and parted good friends. 

It is the berries and freshness of the 
leaves which decide whether the holly is 
“rubbish” and regulate price and saleable- 
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ness. In a good year a bundle which can 
be easily tucked up under the arm would 
cost a shilling, but the bundles I saw soid 
for three shillings each would be very incon- 
venient to carry far. ‘ Tops ”—the top of 
a good-sized holly-tree—which are used for 
Christmas-trees instead of firs, can be had 
fcr from one to three shillings, “just as I 
can find buyers,” the farmer declared. It 
took him an hour and a half to sell out his 
vanload of three hundred bundles. If he 
got three shillings a bundle it was worth £45, 
but some of them were small, and would prob- 
ably fetch no more than one shilling each. 
Something like £30 would represent his 
taking; the holly was so good that shop- 
keepers would probably make fifty per cent. 
profit. They need to do so, for if it should 
be bad they stand to lose over it. ‘We 
must get some for our customers, but it’s 
often more loss than profit,” many a green- 
grocer will report when the year’s crop is not 
thoroughly well berried. 

Whilst the holly which comes to market 
is of English growth, almost every sprig of 
mistletoe is sent to us from the apple 
orchards of Normandy and Brittany. The 
dealers declare that it is easy to tell the 
difference between the English and the 
French parasite. The action of the salt- 
water turns the leafage a pale green, making 
the French mistletoe appear washed out 
when placed beside the English. The 
delicacy of its pearly berries and yellow- 
green leaves makes careful packing in crates 
necessary. The crates, weighing one hundred- 
weight each, have a market value of from 
nine to eleven shillings when there is a 
plentiful supply, but occasionally as much as 
Z#1 has to be paid. As in the case of 
the holly, the London and South-Western 
Railway are the chief carriers of this item 
of Christmas greenery, but the amount 
carried is small by comparison. 

According to the Scandinavian mythology, 
mistletoe should never touch the ground or 
its charm is lost. This superstition arose 
from the sin of enmity obtaining the mastery 
over Loki, the lord of the earth. The mother 
of the god Balder, Frigg, goddess of love, 
had rendered her son beyond hurt from fire, 
air, earth, and water, but Loki, casting an 
eye around to harm Balder, hit on a means 
in which these elements should play no part. 
He. shaped an arrow from the wood of 
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mistletoe, and placed it to be tested in 
the hands of Hader, the god of darkness, 
and himself blind. With it Balder was 
killed, but the gods restored him to life 
again, and the mistletoe was henceforth 
dedicated to the mother of Balder to ensure 
that it should never again be turned against 
her and those over whom she holds dominion. 
A condition was attached that the plant 
should never again touch the Empire of 
Loki. The little parasite still grows inde- 
pendent of the earth, and we hang it up 
from our ceiling, making believe it possesses 
the old charm, so that they who are one at 
heart and tarry beneath it do so with the 
perfect protection of the old Norse goddess. 

Bundles of evergreens and crosses, wreaths 
and harps made of holly and moss, complete 
the supply of Christmas greenery. A small 
well-made wreath of plain green leaves plenti- 
fully besprinkled with berries can be had for 
one shilling, but if the leaves are variegated 
the price will probably be double. A 
wreath 12 inches across, or a cross 18 
inches high would cost at wholesale price 
two shillings each. ‘The moss wreaths and 
crosses are not so expensive, prices fluctu- 
ating between threepence and one shilling 


each. The demand for these odds and 
ends is largely on the increase. <A 


“mock” auction is a favourite method of 
sale. The mock auctioneer conducts his 
business in such a manner as to dispense 
with a licence ;_ but, to be successful, he must 
have natural wit and a jocular manner, for 


the crowd which gather round him believe 
there is virtue in a cheerful selling as in 
cheerful giving. Instead of putting up a dozen 
crosses, and advancing from a low figure bid 
by bid, he begins by saying, “‘ Now the next 
little lot consists of a dozen crosses ; they’re 
worth a pound apiece, but I’m going to 
help ye all to ’ave a ’appy Christmas, and 
I'll take twelve shillings instead of twelve 
pounds. What, no one’ave’em! Well, ’?m 
determined to give yer a lift, so here goes— 
eleven, ten, nine, eight,seven, six, five ’—then 
a pause. ‘* Look sharp; four, three and six; 
now three”; and knowing that that is the 
lowest figure he will touch, half-a-dozen hands 
stretch out to buy the “little lot.” Thus he 
runs on rapidly until he sells out, ringing the 
change on his stock phraseology as fancy 
moves him. 

As each one secures his purchase he hurries 
away with it to his cart ; the nosebag is taken 
off the horse, who has long since ceased to 
have any interest in it, and the greenery is 
quickly speeding on its way to the suburban 
shops, from whence it will be transferred in 
small quantities to thousands of homes. 
But those who decorate will do well to 
remember that the greenery should be taken 
down by Candlemas Eve, otherwise evil may 
attend the household. Herrick in no uncer- 
tain terms discloses the penalty : 


For look how many leaves there be 
Neglected there—maids tend to me— 
So many goblins ye shall see. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE KIPLING FAMILY 


By MARY BENSON 


N the days when cock-fighting was an 
acknowledged sport in the rural dis- 
tricts of England, the Methodists of a 
certain little hamlet named Lythe, near 

Whitby, were repeatedly annoyed by a band 
of youths and men, who evidently took a 
delight in throwing stones, shouting, and 
otherwise disturbing the peace of the wor- 
shippers in the little chapel. After being 
warned, coaxed, and entreated to desist by 
one of the members, the roughs, to their 


astonishment, were summoned to appear 
before a magistrate. But, as the magistrate 
was known to have scant respect for the 
Methodists, they expected to escape with a 
mild reproof, and urged as a plea that on a 
certain occasion when windows were broken 
it was only a prayer-meeting. 

“So much worse than a preaching,” said 
the magistrate, and, after administering a fine, 
he added a reproof into the bargain. 

The member who was instrumental in 
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bringing these disturbers of the peace to 
justice was John Kipling, the great-grand- 
father of the novelist. 

Of a sunny temperament, by some of the 
Methodists his light-hearted manner was 
considered scarcely compatible with his 
religious profession. “ John Kipling was a 
good upright man, but sadly too fond of a 
joke,” said one sober-minded Whitby woman. 
But beneath the light exterior there ran a 
vein of steel, which those who perpetrated 
an injustice discovered to their cost. 

Of his marriage with Ann Hansell, two 
sons and four daughters were born, almost 
all at Edston, near Pickering. Joseph, the 
eldest son, born at Lythe in 1805, was ever 
of studious habits and a thoughtful dis- 
position, Encouraged by a devout mother, 
he early decided to enter the Methodist 
ministry, and in 1851 left home for his first 
circuit. A few years afterwards he married 
Frances, daughter of William Lockwood, an 
architect of Skelton in Yorkshire, and grand- 
daughter of Peter Merry, the steward of Lord 
Mulgrave, who appears in Wilkie’s picture of 
“The Rent Day.” Never was couple more 
fitly mated. To the dreamy disposition of 
the student was joined that of a woman of 
shrewd common sense and practical ability. 
The Methodist ministry of those days was 
not what it is to-day. Instances too 
numerous to relate might be given of the 
makeshifts to which the mistress of the 
manse (then merely a cottage) was put in 
order to make ends meet. Fortunately, 
Mrs. Kipling was amply dowered with house- 
hold linen, spun by her own deft fingers, and 
when we hear of her rolling up the circuit 
carpets to save the circuit funds, we are not 
surprised that she was popular with the 
stewards. 

Unfortunately, books and newspapers were 
among the many things lacking in the 
Kipling home, and Mrs. Kipling realised 
that when in society her husband was never 
proof against the allurements of a friendly 
book or newspaper. As a result he was lost 
to his surroundings for the time being. On 
one occasion the minister and his wife were 
dining at the house of a wealthy member of 
the congregation, and when the ladies entered 
the drawing-room Mrs. Kipling espied the 
Times on a table close at hand. Conscious 
of her husband’s little weakness, she whipped 
it off from the table, and, putting it upon 


the cushion of a chair, adroitly sat down 
upon it. A few minutes later the host and 
Mr. Kipling entered the room, and as both 
took a warm interest in politics, they were 
soon engrossed in the merits of a certain 
measure then before the House. 

“Have you read ’s speech, Mr. 
Kipling ?” 

“Not yet, but I intend to read it,” was 
the quick response. 

“Where is the 7imes, my dear? I left it 
on the table a few minutes ago,” said the 
host, turning to his wife. 

And, to the delight of the company, Mrs. 
Kipling was obliged to rise and confess the 
theft. 

But if at times Mr. Kipling was inclined 
to fits of absent-mindedness, when roused 
his conversation was a fund of information. 
A deep thinker and subtle reasoner, he always 
waited until the conclusion of an argument 
before giving an opinion. Many a country 
lad could testify to the power of the reserved 
student, who with forceful reasoning and 
stirring argument showed him that he had a 
soul above the clods of his native soil. Only 
last year a man well stricken in years said, 
“ T owed all that I knew of God and good- 
ness as a lad to the Rev. Joseph Kipling. 
When ina country village, inclined to be wild 
and reckless, he took me by the hand, and 
after instilling into my mind a love for music, 
weaned me from my old associates and turned 
me to higher things.” 

This love of music was one of the delights 
of Mr. Kipling’s life. Possessing a voice of 
rare sweetness, one of the first inquiries he 
made in his new circuits concerned the choir. 
He had boundless faith in the efficacy of song 
as an aid to worship, and would spend hours 
in copying music, then an expensive luxury, 
for the use of the young folks of his con- 
gregation. Even greater than this love of 
music was his devotion to nature. Every- 
thing that pertained to the country was sacred 
in his eyes. ‘The garden was his hobby, and 
many little instances of his skill as a horti- 
culturist are remembered by those who knew 
him. It was said that scarcely a leaf fell un- 
noticed by his eyys ; certainly he watched the 
plants grow with ever-increasing interest. 

One day as his children were playing in the 
garden they broke off a tiny branch from a 
cherry-tree, and taking an old servant into 
their confidence (who lived in the family for 
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seventeen years), the good woman suggested 
a plan by which the accident should be un- 
detected by her master. 

That evening several anxious faces peered 
through the window as the minister took his 
accustomed stroli, and a sigh of relief broke 
from as many hearts as he passed the cherry- 
tree with eyes on the ground. evidently buried 
in thought. 

Their rejoicing was premature. 

“It was scarcely necessary to throw the 
branch over the wall, and daub the gash in 
the tree with mud, children,” he said quietly, 
as he turned his keen, piercing eyes upon the 
group. 

“* How did you know, father ? We were very 
careful,” ventured one courageous juvenile. 

** Not quite careful enough. If you look 
at the wall, a few yards from the cherry-tree, 
you will see that a little piece of moss has 
been dislodged. That bit of moss bears 
silent evidence.” 

And making this incident the subject of a 
lesson, he sought to teach the children the 
value of little things. 
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Mr. Kipling’s ministrations were chiefly 
confined to rural districts, to which his train- 
ing and habits made him eminently adapted. 
We hear of long dreary rides over snow-clad 
moorlands, of biting winds and driving sleet ; 
and once we are told of a warm reception, in 
the form of a volley of firearms, at the end of 
a tedious journey. In the darkness the host 
took the minister for a burglar. 

Though this, and kindred experiences, 
might be necessary for the maturing of cha- 
racter, they were somewhat trying to the 
constitution ; and, never very robust, early in 
middle life Mr. Kipling began to show signs 
of failing health. A severe fainting-fit in 
the vestry of a little chapel where he had 
been conducting a_ service was one of 
the first symptoms of illness. In his own 
inimitable way he afterwards described the 
situation. 

The two stewards, Brothers B. and C., 
were calmly sitting at his side. 

“Yes, he has gone to his reward, Brother 


“ The Lord’s will be done, Brother C.” 

And without an effort to restore him the 
trethren bewailed his decease. 

In spite of growing weakness Mr. Kipling 
stuck bravely to his post. Up to a fortnight 
of his death, when he preached his last 
sermon at a little village named Malham, in 
the Skipton circuit, he declared that if only 
the body were as clear as the brain, he never 
felt fitter to preach in his life. 

But his work on earth was done. After 
a period of acute suffering, he died at 
Skipton, leaving a widow and six children. 
‘The text of his last sermon, preached on the 
day of the Prince Consort’s funeral, was sig- 
nificant: “We spend our years as a tale 
that is told.” And as a tale that is told 
but not forgotten, his life still lingers in the 
memory of those who, truly knowing him, 
could not fail to love him. 

And what of the one who for many long 
years realised in its bitter intensity the loss 
of the vanished hand? Strong, saintly old 
woman, she, too, has gone, and the green 
grass waves over her resting-place. Ah, 
what a crowd of memories her name recalls ! 
‘The years roll back, and again with childish, 
prying eyes we peer into the chamber where 
with folded hands and upturned brow she 
prays to the God she loves. How like a 
chaste cameo her face appears against the 
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shadows thrown upon the counterpane! 
How full of strength that mouth, how clear 
and keen that heavenward eye ! 

“‘God’s will be done,” we hear her whisper, 
and like guilty things we creep away, and 
await her coming in the room below. ‘Ther 
we croodle on a hassock at her feet, and 
watch the firelight catch her knitting-pins, 
or glancing upward note the expression of 
her face as she cons the sacred page. 
Hands and head both are busy, and heart 
is busy too. At last the darkness falls. 
The printed words grow indistinct. She 
turns her eyes towards the fire, and maybe 
sees visions of the past. We know not. 
There is silence save for the click of the 
knitting-pins. 

* What are you knitting, Mrs. Kipling ?” 
we ask, as we toy with the ball at her feet. 

Her face grows tender, we know, though 
we cannot see it; and somehow a feeling 
that we are left out in the cold comes over 
us. We coax her for a story. And what 
stories she can tell! of phantom coaches ; of 
ghostly ladies in green silk and pearls ; of 
nymphs and sprites, and old-world saints. 

At last the voice ceases, and though, like 
Oliver Twist, we are longing for more, we 
dare not ask it. Her word is law. With 
lamp in hand we climb the silent staircase, 
past the curtained bookcase that flanks the 
door of her room, into the little chamber 
that for a short time we call our own. Then 
with a sigh of relief we creep between the 
cool white sheets, and 

A tap is heard on the wall, and a clear, 
brisk voice rings out, “Get up this minute ; 
it is well-nigh eight o’clock.” 

Ah, but her well-nigh eight means barely 
half-past six, and with a yawn and a sigh we 
turn upon the pillow and prepare for another 
snooze. 

Another tap on the wall. 
a peremptory sound. 

“Open the bedroom door, and let me 
know you have risen.” 

Shivering and not over-amiable, we stumble 
across the carpet and rattle the knob of the 
door. 

Then there is silence. 
we awake from our daydream. 
been living in the past. 

No power on earth could keep Mrs. 
Kipling in bed when the hands of the clock 
had passed the hour of six. ‘ Ah yes, you 

XXVITI—58 





This time with 


And in that silence 
We have 


forget,” says one who knew her ; “ towards 
the end of her life she was cajoled into 
taking a little more rest on a Saturday 
morning.” But she made up for it on the 
Sabbath. 

That was her festal-day. Up with the 
lark, she was early poring over the Book of 
books. Nota minute of that precious day 
must be wasted. It was God’s time, and as 
such it must be treasured as a miser hoards 
his gold. And how she shook her head over 
the unsatisfactory folk who, bearing the name 
of Christian, contented themselves with 
half a day’s worship! If a man was found 
to be a “ Sunday-morning Christian,” she 
weighed him in the balances and found 
him wanting. Old-fashioned?—yes, she was 
old-fashioned : she belonged to Puritan days, 
but she lived nearer to the gates of heaven 
than we shall ever be. Stern, self-reliant, 
with an utter abhorrence of everything mean 
and low, Mrs. Kipling would not coat a 
disagreeable truth in sugar to suit the tooth 
of a hypocrite. Willingly would she have 
gone to the stake to uphold a principle, and 
as willingly would she have denounced an 
evil. And yet she was soft and tender, with 
a heart brimful of charity. 

Sometimes, as we heard her crooning one 
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of Wesley’s hymns, we looked at her 
curiously. We did not understand the 
mystic light that illumined the face and 
shone from the sunken eye. We knew not 
that it was the dawning of the morning of 
another world in her soul. And as she 
drew nearer to the borderland we were loth 
to stand aside and let her pass. But the 
end came at last. Stricken to the earth, 
her faculties of thought and speech were un- 
impaired. Was that dying? Then “ Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like hers.” 

Still, she did not preach. Now and 
again a verse of a favourite psalm or a 
stanza of Pope broke from her lips, and 
her face was bright as that of a child ona 
holiday. 

One of the nurses bent over her with a 
nauseous draught, and raising her eyes with 
the old comical twinkle, she laughed: 
“« Barkis is willin’ ! ” 

But though the intellect was clear, the 
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strength decayed. The cold relentless grip 
of death was fastened upon her: 

“Whose hand am I holding?” asked 
the doctor, as he took the wan, benumbed 
fingers in his palm. 

“The hand of youth and beauty,” she 
replied, unconscious of his touch, and a 
gleam of admiration came into the misty eyes 
that looked up from the pillow. 

The words were pathetic, and the watchers 
turned away. 

But we, who had known her, felt that she 
spoke truth. 

Thus with silent tongues and reverent 
eyes we watched the end draw nigh. 

“Is there anything you wish to give to 
M.?” asked a voice at the bedside, men- 
tioning the name of one who had lived for 
years in the household. 

** The love of a grateful heart,” she whis- 
pered. 

Then like a tired child she fell asleep. 

And the morning broke in heaven. 


CHILDHOOD 


K1nGs and queens of earth were we, 
Skylarks sang our praises— 
When we wandered far and free, 
Plucking with unconscious glee 
Buttercups and daisies. 


Silver notes upon the air 
Rang our childish phrases, 
Sprung from hearts that knew no care 
When their best possessions were 
Buttercups and daisies ! 


Singing sped we thro’ the town 
To the woodland mazes ; 
Measured time by thistle-down— 
Twisted for a jewelled crown 
Buttercups and daisies. 


Childhood can we ne’er retrieve, 
Vain our backward gazes ! 
Golden were the joys it gave, 
Strew we now upon its grave 
Buttercups and daisies ! 


(Children’s Voices in Chorus.) 


Nay, but childhood liveth still ! 
Lift ye high your praises ! 
Long as God on mead and hill 
Spreads, our eager hands to fill 

Buttercups and daisies ! 


HELEN A. GREEN. 
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THE REV. JANE MUNRO BROWN 
By DAVID PATON 


ISS JANE MUNRO BROWN, of 

Leeds, has just been granted the 

full status of a minister and placed 

in charge of the Congregational 

Church at Brotherton, a village in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. It is the first time a 
woman has been so honoured in the Con- 
gregational Church, and the event has excited 
a great deal of in- 
terest, not only in 
the West Riding, 
where Miss Brown 
is well known, but 
in other parts of the 
country. I called 
upon the new minis- 
ter a few days before 
her removal from 
Leeds, and found 
her packing. She 
was very busy, but 
at once consented 
to suspend her la- 
bours and talk for a 
few minutes of the 
new duties she was 
about to undertake 
She was surprised 
and amused at the 
amount of attention 
she was receiving 
from the public, but 
she did not seem in 
the least disturbed 
by it. She has 
already had a great 
deal of experience 
in all kinds of 
church work, and impresses one as a brisk, 
managing woman, with plenty of confidence 
in her own resources, and not likely to fail 
for want of tact or energy. There is a certain 
air of authority in her appearance, and it is 
with some surprise that you discover she is 
rather under the average height for a woman. 
I made no bones about asking my inter- 
locutor her age, though I confess I should 
have liked a little more time than circum- 
stances permitted to frame the question. 
Miss Brown said she was born on the last day 
of 1850. An hour later would have brought 
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her into 1851. I thought I detected a touch 
of regret in her voice as she pointed this out, 
but no doubt it was fancy. Miss Brown was 
born at Derby, but she was only three years 
old when her parents removed to Leeds, and 
as she has lived there ever since, she regards 
herself as in all ways a Yorkshire woman. 

I am indebted to her father for an in- 
teresting incident of 
her early years. Mr. 
Brown was on terms 
of intimacy with 
Thomas Carlyle, 
and on one occasion 
took his daughter 
with him on a visit 
to Cheyne Row. At 
the request of the 
great man the little 
girl repeated some 
verses,and toreward 
her he gave hera bis- 
cuit. This she ate 
sitting on his knee, 
and some distin- 
guished visitor who 
had called in the 
meantime had to 
waitinanotherroom 
till “the bairnie” 
had finished the 
biscuit. 

On her father’s 
side Miss Brown 
traces her descent 
back to the Cove- 
nanter John Brown, 
who was shot at 
his own door by Claverhouse. Another mem- 
ber of the family was the celebrated “ Brown 
of Haddington.” Her education she received 
at a school in Leeds. She hashad nocollegiate 
training, nor hasshe pursued any regular course 
of theological study. But she has been, she 
says, a constant student of the Bible all her 
life, and for twenty or thirty years has been 
engaged in practical church work. She began 
in the Sunday-schoo! at the Queen Street 
Congregational Church, of which she has 
been till now a member, and as years went 
on gradually extended the sphere of her 
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labours. She became connected with the 
P.S.A. movement and was made President of 
what is known as the P.M.E. She conducted 
at the same time a mothers’ meeting, and 
began to speak at week-night services in the 
mission hall. Then she took Sunday services, 
and for a number of years had been on the 
*“ preaching plans” of several mission-rooms. 

** So you see,” she said, in concluding this 
rapid summary, “I have had a good deal of 
experience in church work, and going to 
Brotherton will not make so much of a 
change in my life as people would suppose. 
I shall have a deeper sense of responsibility, 
but that is pretty much all the difference 
there will be.” 

I was curious to know how it came about 
that the congregation at Brotherton took the 
unusual step of asking a woman to be their 
head, but I have to confess that the expla- 
nations Miss Brown was able to give me are 
not quite satisfying. Neither she nor the 
people at Brotherton seemed to think that 
the matter needed to be accounted for in 
any particular way. Perhaps this was in 
part due to the fact that the mission at 
Brotherton, now raised to the status of a 
church, has hitherto been conducted by a 
woman. To the Brotherton people it is 
simply the case of one woman taking the 
place of another. Miss Brown had often 
been asked to preach there, but it was not 
till a Sunday in August that she found an 
opportunity. She took the Sunday-school 
in the morning, then the P.S.A., and 
preached at night. A few days afterwards 
she received a unanimous invitation from 
the people to take up the work. The 
“ call,’ Miss Brown says, has the approval 
of the committee of the Union which has 
charge of the district, and of all the Leeds 
ministers, including her own pastor at Queen 
Street. Not that the action of the congre- 
gation needed any such endorsement to make 
it constitutional. If I understood Miss Brown 
correctly, a congregation is perfectly free to 
choose a woman for its minister, though in 
the case of an “ aided ” congregation—and 
that is the position in which Brotherton 
stands—the approbation of the district com- 
mittee might be necessary to secure a con- 
tinuance of the grant. 

I ventured to ask Miss Brown what she 
had to say to St. Paul’s remark as to the 
position women should hold in the churches. 
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As I expected, the point had been made: 
over and over again,and a woman who was 
by no means disposed to “ keep silence in 
the churches” had her answer cut and dry. 
She was sure that if St. Paul had lived in 
our day he would have taken another view. 
It was to be kept in mind that the churches 
formed by St. Paul were in many cases 
composed of men and women who had been 
pagans, and neither in the pagan world nor 
under the rule of Judaism had woman been 
put in her proper position. 

“Then I go back,” she said, “to the 
direct fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel, 
‘I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and 
your sons and your daughters shall pro- 
phesy.’ I take ‘prophesy’ in its widest 
acceptation : it is a telling out of the facts 
you have become possessed of, and that is 
what preaching really is.” She quoted other 
passages of Scripture bearing on this point, 
but I have perhaps sufficiently indicated her 
line of argument. 

“But you are not to suppose,” she 
added, “that I am in favour of women in 
large numbers taking up public work. And 
least of all do I think they should undertake 
ministerial work. It is only in exceptional 
cases that a woman is fitted to be a minister, 
and she must feel first of all that she has 
been consecrated for the work. 

“No, I don’t think the precedent created 
in my case will be largely followed. I have, 
it is true, received congratulations on all 
hands, but I recognise that the general 
feeling of the Church would not welcome 
women to the pulpit.” 

Miss Brown rejoices at the many new 
opportunities women have for doing good 
work in the world, but, speaking generally, 
she thinks the domesticities must always 
afford them their best sphere. It was with 
a certain amount of pride she told me that 
she had for years had the care of her father’s 
household, and had done “all the cooking 
with my own hands.” She did not expect 
in her ministerial work that any difficulty or 
discomfort would arise from the fact that 
she was awoman. She was looking forward 
with perfect equanimity to presiding over 
meetings of deacons and taking her share in 
the secular as well as the spiritual work of 
the congregation. 

“ Anyway, I am not going to cross my 
bridges till I come to them. It will be time 
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IMPRESSIONS OF HEBRON 


enough to deal with difficulties when they 
arise.” 

In the interest of feminine readers I put 
a question as to dress. What would Miss 
Brown wear in the pulpit? She would con- 
tinue her usual practice, she said ; she would 
wear a plain black dress and a black bonnet. 
She “detested” the long veils sometimes 
worn by deacomesses in the Wesleyan Church. 
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Her aim would be to attract as little atten- 
tion as possible. The Congregational Church, 
it is clear, is not likely to be troubled with 
a vestiarian controversy on Miss Brown’s 
account. 

But I have detained the lady too long 
from her packing. I came away with a 
strong impression that the experiment at 
3rotherton will be a success. 





IMPRESSIONS OF 


HEBRON 


By M. ALFORD 


E left Jerusalem by the Bethle- 
hem Road. ‘The Bethlehem 
Road”: it is commonplace 
enough—dusty, tolerably 
smooth, traversed by hired carriages and by 
Cook’s tourists. And yet when the tourist 
makes his excursion from Jerusalem to 
Hebron, he sets out in the steps of the Wise 
Men when they followed the star to Bethle- 
hem. And since then how many pilgrims 
have passed that way, hastening to the cave 
where tradition says that Christ was born? 
Yes, and in spite of tourists and carriages, 
the road still shows sights that take us 
back far into the past. Those women in 
blue robes and white veils, those strings of 
camels with the Arabs that walk beside 
them—they are such as may have looked 
upon the infant Jesus 
among these very hills, 


which startled us just now once pass from 
Bethlehem on that long southward journey 
to Egypt. 

It is a strange tract of country that lies 
between Bethlehem and Hebron, strange, at 
least, to those not familiar with the scenery 
of Palestine. ‘The low rounded hills have 
little beauty of form; yet there is a charm in 
the sweeping breadth of the curves and in 
the wildness of the rocky upland. Seen in 
the mass, wide spaces appear crusted with 
a complete armour of broken rock. Yet, if 
the Turkish Government does not suffer the 
valleys to stand so thick with corn that they 
laugh and sing, still in this meeting-time of 
April and May the valleys have their fields 
of green barley and wheat rippling in the 
breeze ; and even on the rockier slopes one 





such as filled the khan 
where no room was 
found for Mary. And 
what are these? A 
peasant - mother _ seated 
on an ass, her babe 
on her knee, the father 
trudging beside them. 





Surely it is a “Flight 
into Egypt.” We have 
left Bethlehem behind, 


our faces are set toward 
Hebron, beyond which 
the way goes on, and 
has always gone, through 
the bare tracts of the 
“South” to the Desert. 











Here, we may believe, 
did a group like that 
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ON THE WAY FROM ABRAHAM'S OAK 


discerns on nearer approach the strips of 
good ground yielding their corn. In the 
uncultivated spaces grow tufts of sweet thyme 
and scrub of terebinth and abundance of 
that thorny plant which the natives burn in 
their lime-kilns and under their pots. The 
pink cistus was in flower as we passed, and 
there were still clumps of the yellow and 
pink flax; dwarf irises showed here and 
there, and poppies of colour more intense 
than our English poppies attain. 

And now after a drive of some three and 
a-half hours from Jerusalem, we left the 
trecless expanse of corn and rocks, and 
found ourselves among the high valleys of 
Hebron, abounding in vineyards and olive- 
yards. The neighbourhood is noted for its 
grapes as in the days when the spies cut the 
cluster in the valley of Eshcol, and the 
pomegranates and figs are not wanting. The 
pomegranate trees, beautiful in every stage 
of leaf and flower, are just now opening 
their rich red blossoms. The vines and the 
almond and fig-trees have not lost the fresh- 
ness of their foliage. The leaves glow and 
shine as having drunk deep of sunshine, 
till colour is almost lost in light and in the 
rich softness of tone. And close beside this 
Oriental splendour lies the Oriental bareness 
of grey rock cutting through the fertile red 
earth. 

Irom the hospitable house that received 
us we looked out on that valley where the 
“oaks of Mamre” are believed to have 


grown. 


Of oak-trees 
there remain only the 
guarded relics, and the 
hollow is now brimful of 


vineyards, fields, and 
fruit trees. Each vine- 
yard has its tower as of 
old. The vines are not 
married to the elm as 
in Lombardy, nor trained 
on poles in the Cam- 
panian fashion. They 
grow in trailers some 
four or five feet long, 
that in winter lie like 
snakes along the ground, 
and in spring after the 
ploughing are propped 
up in a slanting pos- 
ture. The vines keep 
green all the summer, 
rejoicing the eye when grass and flowers 
have turned to brownness in the lifeless 
season. But Hebron, standing 3000 feet 
above the sea—soo feet higher than Jeru- 
salem—enjoys the advantage of height in 
the comparative coolness of her summer 
climate. Here, as at Jerusalem, the dews of 
blessing bring refreshment after the long 
hot day to the earth and to every living 
thing. As we returned home from Abra- 
ham’s Oak on one of the last evenings of 
April, our hostess was greeted by the peasants 
with the joyful tidings, “ The dew is coming.” 
That night was the first .dew of the season, 
and we awoke to find our windows wet and 
the sky overcast as with rain clouds, though 
of rain there will be no more now until 
October. ‘The air was as cool and stimu- 
lating as on any May morning in England, 
and everything bright with fresh life. Even 
the disdainful camel padding past the door 
on the Jerusalem road seemed to find the 
world a little less contemptible than usual. 
The town of Hebron is close at hand, but 
out of sight from the house, beyond a turn 
in the valley. It lies in the bottom by two 
large pools or reservoirs, and rises in a 
chaotic strip of huddled houses up the 
Eastern hill. In the days when the field of 
Machpelah was “before Mamre” the city 
probably stood on the opposite slope, the hill 
of Rumeideh. This is now in part bare 
rock, sprinkled with Mohammedan graves, 
in part covered with terraced olive-yards. At 
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the foot we passed an 
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encampment of gipsies» 
where two boys wearing 
short white tunics above 
brown legs were piping to 
their goats; the scene, 
set to the sweet thin 
music of the pipe, sug- 
gested an idyl of Theo- 
critus. From the hill we 
gained a view of the 
present town. The Great 
Mosque that covers the 
Cave of Machpelah 
stands at the southern 
end, the ancient wall of 
its platform towering 
above the houses. No 
infidel may enter this 
mosque save by a 
special firman from Con- 
stantinople, and the build- 
ings are jealously screened from view. Un? 
believers may climb one or two of the steps 
that ascend at either end of the platform, 
but nearer than this they must not approach 
to the resting-place of Sarah and Abraham, 
Isaac and Rebecca, Leah and Jacob. For 
Abraham’s sake Hebron is a sacred place to 
Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians alike, 
herein resembling in its degree the sacred- 
ness of Jerusalem. The Mohammedans 
reverence Abraham as E/ Khalil, the Friend 
of God, and pilgrims come from distant 














PLOUGHING NEAR DAVID’S HOUSE 


parts of the world to the town which they 
call El Khalil after him. Jews, though they 
may not enter, yearn towards the same 
shrine, and thrust petitions into a hole in the 
wall that their father Abraham may read 
them. Christians also pay their homage, 
the Russian pilgrims being conspicuous 
among them. ‘These Russians form one of 
the most moving sights that one sees in 
Palestine. From Nazareth in the north to 
Hebron in the south they plod through the 
land, flocks of peasants in heavy northern 

dress, with faces of devout- 

ness and content. For 








the most part they are 
elderly, many of them 
aged, weary, but intensely 
satisfied, carrying back 
precious penny pictures 
and “objects of devo- 
tion” that have touched 
the Holy Sepulchre to 
show to the less fortunate 
ones at home. 

Near by is a region of 
deepest interest to the 
Chrisiian. Fertile as 
Hebron is, it lies close to 
the edge of the Wilder- 
ness of Judea. Some 
two hours of slow riding 








DAVID'S HOUSE ON THE HILL RUMEIDEH 


brought us to a hill, 
from which we _ looked 
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down on the long ridges that stretch toward 
the Dead Sea, revealing their marly naked- 
ness through a transparent robe of scanty 
green. The goats and sheep still haunt in 
spring the “ pastures of the wilderness,” but 
soon now there will be no food even for a 
goat, and nothing to temper the glaring 
white save the black shadows of the caves. 
In this sorrowful tract Jesus “ was with the 
wild beasts” forty days, and here John the 
Baptist wandered and meditated his message. 
Away on the southward horizon we could see 
the outline of Yuttah, believed to be that 
city of Judah where Mary visited Elizabeth, 
and from which John went forth into the 
wilderness. 
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the people to be of the most amiable and 
friendly character. The boys, who were 
reputed “very sour crabs indeed,” have 
been discovered to be capital little fellows 
when you know them, and, in fact, they 
appeared all smiles and docility. If any 
were inclined—as what boys might not be ? 
—to hoot at the unknown Europeans of 
strange aspect, they were checked at once on 
hearing “O boy!” reprovingly from the 
doctor. This man and that must stop him 
and have a talk ; the little maiden, not yet 
veiled, running along under the dusky arcade 
of the bazaar, nods and smiles; and the 
doctor is as much pleased to see them as 
they to see him, and seems to enjoy the talk 
as fully. We long to 
understand the flow of 











Arabic that rises up into 
such queer top notes, 
reminding one of High- 
land speech, and breaks 
into gutturals surpassing 
even the work of High- 
land throats. Our pro- 
gress is quite slow up to 
the Serai,the Government 
offices, where we find the 
Turkish soldiers and the 
prisoners under their 
charge alike charmed to 
see us, or rather our guide. 
The offices were closed 
for the festival of the 





WOMAN CARRYING CHILD 


But all these things—the vineyards, the 
wilderness, Hebron itself—are in my mind 
little more than the background to the 
picture that I have brought away. Hebron, 
the “Castle of St. Abraham” as the Cru- 
saders called it, has long been noted for the 
fanaticism and ferocity of its inhabitants. 
Not only were they ready to assault un- 
believers, but even their co-religionists who 
came to worship at the Great Mosque were 
sometimes pursued with stones. That such 
things now never occur I should not like 
to assert. But certainly those who walk 
through the town, as we did, with Dr. Pater- 
son, are not likely to guess at these evil 
propensities. They would rather suppose 


Mohammedan New Year, 
but we were shown the 
doors of the Treasury and 
otherdepartments opening 
out of the untidy little 
courtyard where we stood. In one corner 
are the prisons, realising the child’s idea of a 
prison as something like a cage in the 
“Zoo.” There were perhaps a dozen men 
inside, one of whom had a wounded head 
to display, and all stretched hands of greeting 
between the bars and talked freely with their 
friend. 

I do not propose to enter into the question 
of mission work in Palestine, nor have I the 
knowledge to do so. But one cannot stay 
even a few weeks in Jerusalem without seeing 
and hearing something of these matters. 
The problem of dealing with Mohamme- 
dans is most baffling. Their own religion 
has so much of what is noble that one fancies 
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—have been ministering 











AIN ARUB, ON THE WAY FROM ABRAHAM'S OAK 


it would be well if they could be taught 
to be good Mohammedans. But in practice 
it seems impossible to find in the Moslem 
religion a force that should work for righteous- 
ness. If there are noble and beautiful texts 
in the Koran, there are others that make 
Allah as little moral as the Zeus of the 
Iliad. On the other hand, the purest part 
of the Moslem faith teaches those who hold 
it to start back from the central dogma of 
Christianity as a blasphemy against the God- 
head. Conversions to Christian belief are 
few. Yet can we say that few are con- 
verted? Are not the 
people of Hebron 
learning to know Christian 





to the people for the 
last five years. Diffi- 
culties and discourage- 
ments are many. They 
cannot own land on which 
a hospital might be built ; 
there is, of course, also 
a lack of money. The 
work goes on in an old 
“Locanda” (inn), where 
the doctor interviews 
those who come, and pre- 
scribes for them, while the 
ladies dispense the medi- 
cines and dress wounds 
and sores. The first 
morning of our stay was 
a “women’s day,” and 
we met the women in 
their blue robes and 
white veils walking up to the “ Locanda” 
with babies seated astride on their shoulders. 
On the return the babies are clasping 
bottles of medicine. Sometimes there are 
as many as a hundred and twenty patients 
ina day. The children come up with their 
ailments, and become friendly with the ladies 
and the doctor. They learn that their friends 
are truthful and that truthfulness is a thing to 
be desired. That is an idea slow to find a 
way into Oriental minds ; but when these 
children of Hebron grow up it will be found 
implanted in some of them. 





charity, wisdom, truthful- 
ness? Insome slow and 
groping fashion they are 
recognising these, and 
their hearts are being 
turned. All that we saw 
and heard left on us the 
impression that Medical 
Missions are more hopeful 
than any other forms of 
work for the true Chris- 
tianising of the Holy Land. 
At Hebron a little group 
of Scotch and English 
ladies have taken up their 
abode, and they, with 
the doctor—exiles of 
goodwill towards men 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


Our prizes this month 


follows : 


are awarded as 


CHRISTMAS STORIES AND 
INCIDENTS. 


I 


‘‘SHe’s smiled again and I Jove her, love 
her awful,” said Sally under her breath; and 
the face of the little lodging-house drudge 
beamed with joy. “ They all grumbles and 
scolds whatever I does but her, she smiled 
and said, ‘ Thank you, Sally,’ quite pleasant- 
like. Won't I make her boots shine, and 
pick out the best lumps for her scuttle, won’t 
I jest! and won’t 1!” 

“‘ Sally, Sally, come here,” shouted her 
mistress. It was the same cry from early 
morning until late at night. What wonder 
the poor child was sick of hearing her own 
name; indeed once, to her mistress’s amaze- 
ment, she had begged to be called Mary one 
week, and Sally another. 

Poor Sally! all her short life she had 
yearned for love, and the longing of her 
little heart had found its earliest expression 
by placing the arms of a rag doll, found in 
a dustheap, around her neck, and pressing 
the faint red streak which marked its lips to 
her own; and now the smile of Miss Snip, 
the new lodger, had awakened with renewed 
strength the love-hunger. 

“ My par’s on his luck, a perfek dook, 
and I’m to have a fine Christmas present,” 
said Liz, the next-door girl, as Sally and she 
were cleaning their respective flight of steps 
in the cold grey of next morning. 

Then, suddenly, the thought struck Sally, 
could she not give Miss Snip a Christmas 
present? Her own possessions were few 
enough. The “bit of country ” (picked in 
a_never-to-be-forgotten school excursion) 
would be useless, for Miss Snip would see 
only a faded flower where she saw green 
fields and loveliness. There was the tract 
some one had given her, and she had kept 
because it was about love, though she 
could not understand it saying God loved 
every one, for He didn’t her—no one did. 
Her only other treasure was a shell pin- 


cushion. That would do. The velvet cer- 
tainly was faded, but with pins (she would 
save when she swept) stuck in all over 
**’twould look real lovely.” 

It was Christmas Eve, and Miss Snip sat 
lonely and desolate, thinking of the past. 
** Lord help me,” she cried, “that I be not 
rebellious in my affliction! Lord send me 
some one to love, some one who needs me!” 


Tap, tap, and in burst Sally, hastily © 


throwing something down on the table and 
rushing unceremoniously out again. 

“Some mistake, nothing for me,” said 
Miss Snip as she slowly drew it towards her. 
But two blots and “ nip ” must surely mean 
herself. Within, pinned to a shell pin- 
cushion, was half of a sugar bag, notched 
round for ornamentation, and scrawled 
thereon were these words : 


“For Miss Snip begging yer parden but 
yer smiled at me twice and if yer could do it 
twice a week reglar if I kep my face dreadful 
clean praps afore I died yer could kiss me. 

“Yer adorin 
‘¢ SAL.” 


Quickly indeed had prayer been answered, 
and whilst Christmas bells were chiming 
merrily little Sal found love at last. 


Emity YEo, 
Reigate. 


II 


“ FraR not, for behold I bring good tidings 
of great ioy.” These were the words that 
fell on little Doris Burford’s ears on Christ- 
mas morning. She was a bewitching little 
maid with great blue eyes and a mass of 
lovely hair, “kissed golden by the sun.” 
She was looking very thoughtful just then, 
for those words were still in her mind. 
‘“ Mamma,” she said suddenly, “I think 
angels must be very beautiful.” 

“Do you, dear? What makes you think 
so?” asked her mother. 

** Because,” was the child’s reply, “ they 
are always taking God’s messages to people, 
and I think that would make them beautiful. 
What a lot of people they made happy by 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


saying ‘Fear not!’ Why that first Christ- 
mas day must have been the happiest 
day the shepherds had in all their lives, 
just because the angels told them not to be 
afraid.” 

Mamma kissed the dear little speaker as 
she said, “I wonder whether my Doris will 
try to take those words to somebody to-day 
who is afraid and anxious ? ” 

“Whom do you mean, mamma ?” asked 
the child. 

“Oh! you must find that out,” was the 
answer. “I’m quite sure that if you try, 
you will soon find somebody who is wanting 
that message very badly,” and with these 
words her mother left the room. 

After she had gone, Doris sat thinking 
for a few minutes. At last she jumped 
up exclaiming, “I know how I can do 
it. There is that poor lady who lives 
just opposite. She looks so sad. If I 
told her the angels’ message she would 
very likely have a nice Christmas as I 
shall have.” 

The lady in question, Mrs. Lindley, was 
at this very moment sitting in her lonely 
room. ‘There was nothing in that room to 
suggest brightness to anybody, and as she 
looked around she felt the gloominess most 
intensely. “Oh dear!” she said sadly, ‘it 
doesn’t seem like Christmas to-day at all.” 
She went to the window and gazed at the 
people walking up and down, most of whom 
seemed to be on pleasure bent. ‘* They look 
glad enough,” she thought. Then her 
thoughts went back to the time of her own 
girlhood, and what Christmas had meant 
then. “Oh! Christ, speak to me on this 
Christmas day,” was her prayer. Just then 
a little tap came to the door. Mrs. Lindley 
opened it, and there saw standing before her 
such a vision of childish loveliness that made 
her thoughts revert once more to the Christ 
whom she had once loved, but who of late 
had been neglected. ‘ Good-morning,” said 
the child brightly ; “I have brought you 
the message which the angels came to tell us 
on the first Christmas day,” and putting a 
tiny slip of paper into Mrs. Lindley’s hand, 
she vanished. 

Though very much astonished, Mrs. Lind- 
ley opened the paper and read in a child’s 
hand-writing, “ Fear not, for behold I bring 
good tidings of great joy.” At that moment 
the bells pealed forth and there was another 
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weary soul to whom the angels’ message had 
spoken “ Peace.” 
ALICE BARNEs, 
Sheffield. 


III 


‘PLUCKING geese in Scotland, sending 
feathers here,” repeated little Mary, pressing 
her face against the nursery window, and 
watching the snow-flakes blown by the north 
wind softly against it. 

“« How many geese there must be in Scot- 
land! But why do they send us the feathers?” 

‘“‘T wonder,” said her little sister Lucy 
“if they would give us just one goose for 
poor father, as he has been so ill, if we went 
to ask them? I think they would, because 
they have so many !” 

The result of this conversation was that 
the next afternoon, these two little girls, 
warmly wrapped up for ‘“‘a quick run” to 
warm them, really set off to try and find 
* Scotland.” 

After walking some time at a quick pace 
they met an old man. “ Please, can you tell 
us where Scotland is ? ” they inquired. 

Now, the old man being deaf, thought they 
said ‘‘ Scoteforth,” and pointed out the way. 
‘*Thank you,” they said, and ran on. A 
dear little robin-redbreast next attracted their 
attention, and following it as it flew from one 
resting-place to another, they quite lost their 
bearings, and moreover became very, very 
tired. At last, as the winter’s afternoon 
drew to a close, they arrived at the porch of 
a church, and sitting down there to rest fell 
fast asleep. They slept long and soundly, 
and were wakened at last by sweet strains of 
music and a flood of light shining upon them. 

“Have we been dead, and is this heaven?” 
was little Mary’s first thought; but the real 
truth was that it was Christmas Eve, and the 
church was being decorated with holly and 
mistletoe, and the choir was practising Christ- 
mas carols. 

Now fully awake these two little girls crept 
in and—attracted by the kind face of a lady 
decorator—told her their tale. 

She was very much interested, and as the 
lights were now being put out, she took them 
with her to the old Manor House—her home 
—which was not far distant. And, after 
despatching at once a man on horseback to 
tell their parents, who, as we may imagine, had 
been very much alarmed, that the children 
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were safe, and would shortly be sent back, 
she gave them a good tea and a warm by the 
fire ; and then took them into the kitchens, 
where busy work was going on, in the pre- 
paration of geese for Christmas dinners. 
Then, as the carriage was ready which was to 
take the children home, Miss Murray, for that 
was her_name, put a fine goose into it with 
the little girls, saying: “Tell your parents 
Miss Murray hopes they will accept it for 
their little girls’ sakes, and that God led them 
to the right place.” Suffice it to say that 
this day began a new friendship for the two 
families, which resulted in much benefit and 
happiness to both, and that the children often 
tell of the snow-feathers sent that Christmas- 
time from—heaven. 
JANE WANE, 
Lancaster. 


IV 


SoME years ago I went to spend Christmas 
with some old friends living by themselves 
in a large old-fashioned house in the eastern 
counties. I was an unimportant member of 
a large family and so could be spared from 
the family gathering. For myself I was not 
loth to go, for my welcome at the Grange 
was always so cordial and loving that I felt 
there a very important personage. I occu- 
pied the room I always used and which was 
called mine, but the first two nights I was 
most unusually disturbed for some time after 
I got into bed by some onc talking and 
coughing. I supposed it some servant who 
was ill and said nothing about it. But the 
night before Christmas Eve, a lovely moon- 
light night, I woke from my sleep and 
distinctly heard in the distance some one 
singing some bars of the Vesper Hymn, 
though I could only catch the two first 
words : 
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Over and over went these bars, stopping 
always at the same place and broken con- 
tinually by a cough and the cry of a wailing 
baby. Evidently a child was being hushed 
to sleep. I was amazed! Why, there had 
been no child in that house since I was born 
there! The next morning I asked for singer 
and baby, and nothing would persuade my 
dear old godfather and mother that I had 
not been dreaming. That night I heard 
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again the child’s wailing cry, quickly hushed 
by the singer with the cough (who seemed to 
have a wonderful effect, for the cries stopped 
instantly), and I laid my plans. In the morn- 
ing I went into every room and questioned 
every one, and found out—nothing ! 

But I started the old servants talking and 
heard of a secret chamber. ‘Then I went to 
my god-parents and asked to be shown this 
mysterious room. ‘Certainly, darling, for in 
all human probability it will be yours some 
day; but it is only a dark little cupboard 
with furniture which has been there since the 
days of persecution.” So, to please me, 
armed with candles, we began Christmas Day 
with an expedition. We reached the room, 
but lo! it was not dark! Some bricks had 
been knocked out at the corner, leaving a hole 
almost big enough to put my head through. 
(My god-father remembered afterwards this 
had been done by the bough of a tree ina 
storm.) Scattered on the ground were 
pieces of bread, dry bones, and bits of 
vegetable refuse. What couldit mean? At 
that moment a large white cockatoo hopped 
into the hole and flew down into the room. 
The mystery was solved! The noise I made 
in my room and the bright moonlight had 
disturbed him at night! We could never 
find his owner, most probably it was she of 
the cough ; and I suspect that both she and 
her wailing babe were dead before the bird 
found a home for himself. I call him 
*«* Christmas-box,” and he can say his name 
as well as I can. 

Bertua F, HAIneEs, 
Teddington. 


THE following sketch is also worthy of notice : 


LET us peep into the cottage of an Trish 
peasant on Christmas Eve. 

The walls had been freshly whitewashei, 
the furniture newly painted, and in every 
possible and impossible place were bunches 
and wreaths of shining holly. A bright fire of 


crackling logs shed a warm, comfortable glow , 


over the room, which was kitchen, dining- 
room and sitting-room in one. The door 
opened, and a tall, fresh-looking woman 
entered bearing a huge basket under her 
long black cloak. She had been to town to 
‘*‘ bring home the Christmas,” the children 
said, and now they crowded around watching 
the unpacking of the basket. 
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THE TOUCHSTONE 


“Oh, Mammy, there’s a fine cake! did Mrs. 
O’Keil give you that for a Christmas box? ” 

* She did, and little enough for her too, 
afther me takin’ bread from her all the year.” 

“Mother,” said Katie, the eldest girl, 
‘‘ where’s the Chrusmus candle? It must be 
ready lightin’ when Da comes in.” 

The enormous candle was brought out, 
and stuck into a large turnip from which the 
centre had been scooped out, no candlestick 
being of adequate dimensions, and greenery 
packed around it. 

Soon Daddy came: in, and when all was 
ready the whole family sat down to supper, 
which was rather a lengthened affair, and con- 
sisted of three courses, partaken, however, at 
three separate sittings ; as when one was 
finished the next had to be prepared. 

First boiled potatoes and salt fish. Then 
Katie cleared the table and set out the tea 
things. ‘Katie, awhudh,” whispered her 
mother, “ put on another cup and saucer.” 

Katie glanced at the table. 
Mother? shure _ there’s 
before ?” 

“ And is it forgettin’ poor Daby we’d be, 
the Lord have mercy on him, shure he was 
wid us this night twailvemon.” 

The mother wiped away a tear, as she 
thought of the fine lad she laid in the grave 
a few months before, and a hush fell on the 


“ Why so, 
one apiece on 
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little party. It was broken soon by the 
father saying cheerfully : “Good thing we'll 
have a foine moon i’ the mornin.’ ” 

* Oh, Daddy,” cried little Bill, ‘‘ me and 
Biddy is goin’ to stay up lang wid ye, and 
go to fust Mass.” 

Faith, and ye’re not thin,” said his 
mother, ‘“‘we don’t want ye to be sick-on us.” 

“Wait till next year, Billy me bhuoy,” 
said his father. 

“Arrah Bill,’ said Johnnie, who con- 
sidered himself almost grown up since he 
entered on his teens, “af ye walked to chapel 
tomorra afther givin’ the night up ye’d be too 
tired intirely to go afther the wran.” 

So after the third course, of hot whisky 
punch and curranj cake, had been concluded 
the children and their mother went to bed, 
while the father and two elder ones sat up by 
the fire watching the Christmas candle burn, 
telling stories, and occasionally taking a slight 
nap, until the crowing of the cocks warned 
them that morning was approaching. ‘They 
got ready then and set out for the chapel 
about four miles distant where first Mass was 
celebrated at six o’clock. 

Katie R. WALKER, 
‘ Kinsale. 

For particulars as to the January Competi- 
tion, see “* Our What-not,” p. 838. 


THE TOUCHSTONE 


By HELEN SHIPTON, Autuor or “THE Herons,” “ THE LAST OF THE 
FENWICKEsS,” “ALSTON CRUCIS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. L. RICHARDSON 


CHAPTER XIII 


THREE THOUSAND POUNDS 


HE problem of where and how 

Caryl was to be moved was settled 

the next day by Dr. Fosbrook, 

who suggested Sudbrook Hall, as 

being both near at hand and quiet—all the 
quieter for its owner’s absence—and who 
himself telegraphed to Mr. Allardyce for 
permission, which was at once given. What- 
ever might be the risk of removal the doctor 


believed that it would be less hurtful than 
the disturbance which must necessarily go 
on in the town during the election ; and he 
himself conveyed his patient to the Hall in his 
shabby little brougham, and there saw him 
safely to bed. 

Douglas, of course, went with them, having 
excused himself with small ceremony from 
going to his work. He even forgot to plead 
that he had taken no holiday that summer, 
while each of his colleagues had had a fort- 
night in turn. He had not, indeed, cared to 
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ask for one, having no attraction elsewhere 
so powerful as that which held him to the 
neighbourhood of Sudbrook. Though he 
forgot that fact, his chief remembered it in 
his favour, while for his part his profession 
and even his future seemed just now of 
comparatively small importance. Caryl 
needed him, clung to him with the uncon- 
scious selfishness of acute illness; and the 
test of the world could very well wait. 

The nurse arrived in answer to Dr. Fos- 
brook’s telegram, a taciturn, businesslike 
woman, who seemed to consider that she 
was there to do her work and not to express 
any opinion. Douglas took it into his head 
that her view of the case must be unfavour- 
able, since she was so slow to offer it; but 
he would not press her og the doctor to say 
what they thought, and he dared not inquire 
too closely into what he thought himself. 
The good folk of Castleford, with their 
continual inquiries and their dolorous head- 
shakings, and the perpetual callers and 
messengers coming in from the country dis- 
tricts, were a sufficiently heavy burden, not 
to mention Mr. Allardyce and ‘his _tele- 
grams. 

Martin Hamerton was the greatest com- 
fort and standby. It was his undoubted 
right to be allowed to do all that he could 
for the man who had just been his deliver- 
ance from’ ruin; and he took his right 
quietly and as a matter of course : answering 
inquiries, and writing notes, and in every 
possible way standing between Douglas and 
the troublesome claims of the world outside 
his brother’s room. 

There was one claim which Douglas was 
hourly dreading, and from which he knew 
Martin would be unable to protect him. 
He did not at all believe that they had done 
with Mrs. Locke, and if she came and 
pleaded the right of old friend and near 
kinswoman to share his watch over Caryl, 
what was he to say to her? He felt much 
as his brother had done, that he did not 
know what to think of her—did not want to 
think of her at all! Considering what 
Caryl had said, she must be kept from him, 
but on what pretext ? since the more likeli- 
hood there was that she had really acted in 
a base and underhand manner the more loath 
was Douglas to tax her with it. 

But, willing or not, the inevitable must be 
faced ; and on the second morning of Caryl’s 


illness ; when Douglas had just tried what a 
cold bath and late breakfast would do to 
freshen him up after a very brief night’s—or, 
rather, morning’s—rest ; the message was 
brought to him that he had been expecting 
and fearing. . 

* A lady downstairs, sir, wishes to see 
you.” 

Like most men who are capable of 
dangerous passion Douglas had very little 
surface irritability; he went down and 
greeted Mrs. Locke, without any outward 
sign of the extreme reluctance which he felt. 
And what she had to say to him took him 
totally and entirely by surprise. 

“JT have come upon a little matter of 
business,” she said, without even staying to 
ask after Caryl. ‘“ I know I may trust you— 
you are always so discreet—to say nothing 
about it to anybody. It might be thought 
strange and eccentric in me, though I feel 
myself that it is nothing but what is right.” 

She paused, as though expecting Douglas 
to give some pledge of secrecy, but he stood 
silently waiting for her to go on, being 
perhaps even more discreet than she had 
reckoned upon, and she dared not press the 
point. 

“Your uncle behaved very liberally to 
me,” she said. “ But I have always felt that 
he did not do so by you: and especially 
since our last talk together. I cannot bear 
that people should blame him—he was 
always such a kind friend. I will make 
over to you—three thousand pounds—hush! 
let me finish !—TI feel it only my duty to the 
family, and I shall feel that it is I who 
receive a favour—if you will accept it, and 
let it be supposed that your uncle gave it to 
you in his lifetime. In fact, no one must 
ever know that it comes from me.” 

Douglas had once been on the point of 
interrupting her; but now he gave her 
plenty of time to conclude her sentence, and 
even waited a moment after she had done 
speaking. Her tone was a very fair imita- 
tion of what might be natural to a kindly 
woman, acting with uncalled - for, though 
modest, liberality. But her eyes looked 
hungry and anxious, and it seemed to the 
young man that they searched his face as 
she hesitated a little over naming the sum, 
as though she doubted whether to make it 
less or more. 

‘‘And is Caryl one of those who is to 
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believe that my uncle provided for me during 
his life?” he asked. 

“Of course!” she answered, and a little 
breath of relief seemed to escape her in- 
voluntarily. 

Douglas smiled. Some men, no worse 
than he, might have made a wry face at the 
tantalising bait of three thousand pounds— 
Or more—so near, and yet unattainable ; 
but for him the Touchstone did not lie just 
there. 

“It is too late to suggest that,” he said. 
«Caryl knows already that my uncle gave 
me nothing after I was of age.” 

Up to this point they had both been 
standing, Mrs. Locke having ignored the 
chair that the young man had silently offered 
to her. But now she sat down with the 
gesture of one upon whom a crushing but 
not unlooked-for blow has fallen, and sat 
silent, looking straight before her. Douglas 
made an impatient movement. He would 
have grudged the time just now to listen to 
her proposals, even if they had been feasible 
ones. 

“ How is Caryl?” she asked at last in a 
dull voice, at once anxious and preoccupied. 

‘“ He is not better, but Fosbrook thinks he 
is not worse. It must take time,” answered 
the young man wearily. 

“‘ Why are the people saying in the town 
that he will win his election, and never live 
to take his seat?” 

‘‘T suppose they know about as much, or 
as little, as to the likelihood of either pros- 
pect: but it pleases them to talk sensation- 
ally.” 

Douglas spoke stoutly, but he could not 
hide the pang of terror that those words had 
brought him, and his companion saw it. 

“ Do you think it may be so?” she said, 
and her lips blanched a little. “I thought 
it was only an election cry. I was wonder- 
ing whether it would do good, or whether it 
was really his friends who had set it going. 
But do you think—?—Can the doctor have 
said anything—?—” 

“Fosbrook is not such a fool!” said 
Douglas almost roughly. “And I—I daren’t 
think anything, or listen to rumours. Ex- 
cuse me, cousin Dora. I must go back to 
him now, unless there is anything that I can 
do for you?” 

She rose and held out her hand, still in 
that dull, purposeless fashion, as though her 


mind was elsewhere. Neither of them 
seemed to remember that she had just offered 
her companion three thousand pounds, and 
that he had not vouchsafed to answer yes or 
no, far less “ thank you,” to the offer. 

Douglas flushed and grew pale, for it went 
sorely against the grain so to treat a lady, 
and his own kinswoman:; but he drew away 
deliberately from that outstretched hand, and 
moved as if to open the door. With one 
quick movement Mrs. Locke put herself 
between it and him, and the life and interest 
that had been wanting came suddenly back 
to her face and voice, though she spoke 
hardly above a whisper. 

“ Tell me, on your honour as a gentleman, 
was it Caryl or you who refused to let me 
come to him the other night ?” 

“Qn my honour as a man, it was Caryl. 
I wrote as he wished ; whatever I may have 
thought, I said no word to influence him.” 

Douglas had hardly looked fully at his 
visitor till that moment, but now it was not 
possible to avoid doing so. All the recent 
touches of becoming smartness were gone 
from her dress, and the defiant almost youth- 
ful grace from her carriage. She looked ten 
years older, not merely than she had done of 
late, but than she had been used to do in her 
demure matronly guise in his uncle’s house. 

Her eyes fell beneath his look, and she 
stood there a moment, mute. 

* T must think what I shall do,” she said 
spiritlessly, more as if speaking to herself 
than to him, and had turned to leave the 
room when a new thought brought her back 
again, with an urgent piteous appeal. 

“ Douglas! you were always generous. 
You will let me know each day—twice a 
day—how he is?—and tell me the honest 
truth?” 

“You may ask the doctor—he has no 
reason for speaking anything but the truth 
to you,” answered the young man coldly, and 
she bowed her head and left the room with- 
out another word. 

As Douglas went back to Caryl’s room he 
exerted all the strength of his will to put his 
late visitor and her looks and words out of 
his head. What her motives had been he 
could only guess at—he was by no means 
sure of all her actions—but it was tolerably 
evident that when he came to unravel the 
tangled meshes he would find that the 
estrangement of the brothers had been her 
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*Sat silent, looking straight before her” 


doing—made possible indeed by their own 
shyness and reticence, of which she was so 
well aware, and on which she had played so 
skilfully—but originated and kept up by her 
from first to last. 

“ When Caryl gets well I will try to forgive 
her,”’ he said to himself. ‘I shall have to 
do it then, I suppose. Till then I daren’t 
think of her—mustn’t think of her—and after 
to-day she will surely have the decency to 
keep out of my sight.” 

There were some hours of each day when 
Caryl was quite conscious, only too much 
oppressed by illness to speak much. He 
always inquired for the latest news of Mr. 
Allardyce, who was steadily improving; but 
he seemed to make it a matter of con- 
science not to inquire about the election, 
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and to put it as far 
as possible ‘out of his 
thoughts. 

When the fever ran 
higher he talked a good 
deal, and often so co- 
herently that Douglas 
only knew that he was 
not quite himself from 
the way in which he 
slid from one thing to 
another, and put into 
words what in ordinary 
circumstances he of all 
men would have kept 
hidden, or at the most 
have only implied. 

Sometimes it was 
politics—of what Caryl 
himself would have 
been the first to call the 
transcendental order— 
Utopian dreams of 
what might be accom- 
plished by a Legislature 
devoted simply to the 
Absolute Right, instead 
of the Immediately 
Expedient. Then it 
would be the Allar- 
dyces, father and son 
—the old man with his 
dread of the shadow 
that was always 
threatening him and 
would one day engulf 
him wholly—the young 
one with his life before him, in which he had 
to justify his father’s confidence and realise his 
father’s visions. 

A stranger would have understood nothing, 
but Douglas, with his knowledge of what had 
gone before, could often tell that his mind 
was with those two, and could understand 
now why Mr. Allardyce had hoped that he 
might have Caryl with him at the last—* firm 
faith to rest upon, strong hand to hold:” 
—and why Frank, in his boyish fashion, had 
put his conscience into Caryl’s keeping. 
And when Douglas remembered with what 
suspicions he had regarded his brother’s con- 
nection with those two, he was still ashamed 
and bitterly repentant, although he could 
believe that the fault had not been chiefly 
his. 
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Sometimes, but only when the fever was 
highest, and his words most vague, and 
irresponsible, Caryl would let drop a sentence 
or two that reminded Douglas of what he 
had said on that night of reconciliation—of 
something that had gone amiss with him 
shortly before he left India. 

There were words that Douglas understood 
by virtue of his own feeling for Celia ; and 
hints of reproaches that he said to himself she 
would never have deserved. It was very 
evident that Caryl had loved, and loved un- 
happily, which might account for the change 
in him that had been so noticeable when 
he first came home. Had he been in a con- 
dition to be consoled when he met Celia? 
Was his illness merely bringing to light a sort 
of palimpsest, across which his love for her 
was actually written clear and true ? 


Doug- 
las had no difficulty in believing that. 


When he saw Thee, who art best, 
Past compare and loveliest ! 


No lover doubts that when Ais star is seen all 
the others pale their light ; and only against 
the evidence of his reason, as it were, docs 
he admit that there are men who know her, 
and yet love other women. And, indeed, 
now and then were words that implied that 
Caryl had found consolation, and that if a 
lady had been unkind to him in India there 
was some one nearer at hand from whom 
he did not fear unkindness. 

But what was to happen if such was really 
the case was one of the things that must 
not be thought about; that must wait until 
Caryl was better, and the world could turn 
round again. 

And, meanwhile, when the nurse laid her 
injunction upon Mr. Hamerton to take Mr. 
Douglas out for a little fresh air, and 
Martin proposed that they should walk to 
the Dower House and see what Celia was 
doing with herself, it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the young man should decline 
the proposal. 

If he had been in better spirits, and as 
sure of his own wishes as he was of his deep 
and almost hopeless love, he might have 
noticed one insignificant trifle; and that was, 
that for the first time Celia blushed as she 
gave him her hand. 

Circumstances had compelled her to think 
a good deal of late about Douglas Lingard ; 


and there are times when some hours of 
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thought will bring a man nearer to a girl’s 
heart than a year of interviews. 

With what thoughts he could spare from 
Celia, Douglas was dreamily wondering to 
see the house and garden look just the same : 
the late summer flowers and foliage not 
perceptibly altered by a shade, when to him 
it seemed so long a time since he had sat 
there—so long even since he had looked by 
stealth over the wall, and heard Celia talking 
nonsense to the doves. He wished that she 
could know that it was Caryl who had saved 
her from pain and trouble unspeakable ; but 
that, of course, was out of the question. 
Presently, though, when Martin had left 
them alone on the garden seat, Douglas did 
find himself talking of the anxieties that 
made it seem so long since he had been with 
them last ; and coming from that toa hint at 


“Mr, Allardyce himself, looking almost as portly 
as ever” 
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the irony of Fate by which he had found his 
brother again only perhaps to But that 
sentence he did not finish. 

“Mr. Douglas!” said Celia, after a pause. 
“T have to ask your pardon for something 
that I did. I interfered in your concerns 
without consulting you. I found a letter of 
yours, which I read before I knew what it 
was, and a few days ago I sent it to the 
person to whom you wrote it.” 

“It was you, then!” said Douglas softly. 
“IT had been bold enough to fancy that it 
might be you. That makes one more, and 
the greatest, of many kindnesses that I have 
to thank you for.” 

“If it was a kindness that is all right, and 
please don’t thank me,” she said, blushing 
once more. “I had many misgivings—I 
am afraid I am too apt to meddle; and of 
course there was no one I could ask, except 
yourself, and I was bold enough to think 
that I knew better than you!” 

“Tam sure you did! I wrote that when 
I was almost beside myself with headache 
and general seediness, but it answered the 
purpose better than anything that I could 
have written in my sober senses,” said the 
young man, with a rueful smile. 

“That is very likely,” answered Celia, 
rather demurely. ‘ At all events, the person 
it was written to had the best right to it, 
and you have forgiven my interference, and 
all’s well that, please God, is going to end 
well.” 

Douglas sighed, and perhaps had not his 
voice quite steady enough to answer, and there 
was a long silence, while his companion’s 
slender fingers moved nimbly through her 
work and the doves scolded one another in 
soft gutturals in the trees close at hand. 

The girl would have been either blind or 
much inclined to doubt and suspicion if she 
had not known that her companion was 
“fathoms deep” in love with her—and she 
was neither. But she knew, too, that in his 
present state of mind he could not think 
much about his love for her, any more than 
any of the other great facts of life ;—it was 
big enough to wait. 

And for her part she was quite content to 
wait. Her heart was her own as yet, though 
it was waking and stirring ; she was in no 
hurry to give it irrevocably to anybody. 
Meanwhile to her, who all her life had been 
mothering and comforting every kind of 
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helplessness and trouble, this young man 
was more interesting as a friend in sore 
anxiety and grief tuan even as a lover. 
Only in the depths of her soul was an un- 
recognised suspicion that if she continued 
to give pity and sympathy she might find 
that her heart had slipped away with them, 
and was gone from her keeping. 

‘There was more felt than said during the 
next few minutes, and then Douglas rose, 
thinking—simple youth !—that if he was not 
to betray the state of his mind he had 
perhaps better be going. His anxieties 
claimed him again before he was half-way back 
to the Hall, but he was less heavily weighted 
by them than when he had passed that way 
an hour before—or rather had somehow 
gotten a stouter heart to face them with. 

The next day went over much as the one 
before it had done at Sudbrook Hall and 
within Caryl’s chamber ; but in Castleford it 
was busy and agitated enough, for it was the 
day of the poll. 

Douglas had come nearer to forgetting it 
beforehand than he would have believed 
possible ; but now that the time had actually 
come he was kept on the alert by anxiety 
as to how far Caryl remembered, and when 
he would begin to ask for news. 

As it happened, he asked no questions 
and hardly spoke at all during the day; and 
the poll was declared unusually early, so that 
when at eleven o’clock at night he lifted his 
eyes and asked, “ Do you know anything 
yet?” Douglas had just received the report 
which a messenger on horseback had brought 
up from the town. 

“ The Conservative Candidate is in!” he 
answered gently. “ By a very small majority, 
so that your supporters are congratulating 
themselves on a moral victory ; but he’s in. 
And everybody says, ‘Better luck next 
time.’ ” 

Caryl gave an odd little smile. “ Poor 
Mr. Allardyce,” he said, after a minute, but 
he said no more, and Douglas was only too 
thankful to let the matter drop. 

Less than half an hour afterwards his 
strained ear caught the sound of carriage 
wheels on the drive, and the opening and 
shutting of doors and the subdued bustle of 
an arrival: and calling the nurse, and putting 
her in charge, he went to see who it 
might be. 

As Douglas had more than half expected, 
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it was Mr. Allardyce’s voice that he heard 
as he went downstairs, and that gentleman 
himself, looking almost as portly as ever, who 
beckoned him eagerly into the library. 

His first thought and question were, of 
course, for his guest, and then he went on to 
announce that now the election was over he 
was not going to be kept out of the way any 
longer, and that he had timed his journey, 
so that the result of the poll could be 
telegraphed to him on the road. 

“I’m not disappointed—on the contrary, 
I’m very much gratified with the result,” he 
declared stoutly. ‘ We’ve given them much 
nearer a beating than they ever thought we 
should ; and, please God, we’ll beat them out- 
right next time, though I mayn’t live to 
see it.” 

Douglas was not the kind of young man to 
be over-critical as to the manner of his own 
reception, even if his mind had not been 
too full of other considerations; but he 
could not help perceiving that Mr. Allardyce 
was several degrees less genial than it was 
his nature to be, and that his mind was 
divided between the wish that Caryl should 
have everything that he could possibly want, 
including his brother to be with him, and a 
doubt as to whether Douglas could possibly 
be worthy of the name, and whether there 
had been a real reconciliation 
them. 

It was extremely uncomfortable, especially 
to one who was a self-invited guest in this 
man’s house; but Douglas was feeling too 
weary and dispirited to try to set matters 
right. He was quite sure now that it was 
not Caryl, but Mrs. Locke, who had dropped 
hints that had given Mr. Allardyce this poor 
opinion of him; but after all it was only 
his word against hers, till Caryl should 
be able to speak on his side, and at any 
rate it was too late at night for long ex- 
planations. 

So he wished his host a rather stiff good- 
night, and made his way back to Caryl’s 
room, with the feeling that it was now the 
only place in that house for him. 

But the nurse confronted him with 
positive orders to go away and rest until it 
should be time for him to relieve her guard 
early the next morning ; and feeling himself 
incapable of arguing the point with her he 
wandered away again, though he was just 
then quite as incapable of shutting himself 
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into his own room and going to bed and to 
sleep. 

Instead, he went downstairs, made interest 
with the footman for the key of the side 
door, and let himself out into the night, to 
see whether an hour’s walk in the fresh air 
would make him more disposed to take the 
rest which in one way he needed sorely 
enough already. 


CHAPTER XIV 
‘“‘ THINGS MADE EVEN" 


A WOMAN’S cry rang out upon the still 
night air, shriek after shriek, not of pain but 
of wild unreasoning terror. 

Douglas had been strolling along, so deep 
in thoughts that he was trying not to enter- 
tain, that he had not noticed which way he 
went. But now as he looked round him, 
startled, he saw that he had left the park 
and the lodge far behind him, and that the 
next house was the rather lonely cottage in 
which Mrs. Locke had been lodging. It was 
from that direction that the cry seemed to 
come, and as he began to run towards it a 
woman came flying round the corner of the 
lane and fell almost into his arms. 

As far as he could make out in the dark- 
ness she was a buxom, middle-aged country- 
woman, who trembled in every limb, as he 
could feel when she clutched him by the 
arm, and who seemed inclined to punctuate 
her speech with screams even while she 
breathlessly tried to tell him what was the 
matter. 

“Come this way! Come and look, for 
mercy’s sake! She’s dead, or as good as 
dead, I do believe !—and me lying there, 
in the very next room as you may say, and 
knowing nothing ! 





And no one in the house 
with her except myself, on this night of all 
nights in the year! Oh! thank the Lord 
I’ve met with some one! I thought I 
should have had to leave her while I ran all 
the way down to Sudbrook.” 

By this time they had reached the cottage 
door, which stood wide open, as its occu- 
pant had left it when she rushed out dis- 
tracted into the night. A lamp was burning 
in the room to the left of the passage—Mrs. 
Locke’s sitting-room—and the door of that 
was open also. Douglas went straight in, 
his guide almost thrusting him into the 
room before her. 
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It was a very peaceful scene to have 
inspired such wild terror—a little room, 
very neat, very commonplace, with its 
cottage-parlour furniture, its window flowers, 
and its pot of ferns in the fireplace. On 
the table stood a lamp and an inkstand, and 
a few books were lying about; and on the 
couch beneath the window lay a woman, 
with closed eyes and face to which the 
lamplight and repose had given back almost 
the look of youth, the folds of her dress 
gracefully disposed, and her hands straightly 
lying at her sides. 

It was all posee, as carefully arranged as a 
scene at a theatre, with an evident recollec- 
tion of the eyes that were to look upon it 
presently. Even Douglas’s simple mind felt 
a revolt from the idea of believing in it or 
taking it seriously, at the very moment that 
he made but two strides across the room 
and laid an urgent hand upon her shoulder. 

“Mrs. Locke! Dora!” he cried; but 
there was no response, no quiver of those 
marble features. + 

“ Nay! she’s gone, poor thing. She 
meant it,” said the woman of the house in 
his ear, her terrified voice subdued now to a 
whisper, and as he turned she held up to 
him a small bottle that had lain on the 
table among the books. It was labelled 
“Chlorale. Poison.” 

“That’s what scared me so,” she whis- 
pered. ‘If it hadn’t been for that I’d have 
thought she was in a fit or a faint. But no! 
she’s took her own life, and the Lord have 
mercy on her! ” 

Douglas was hardly listening. With a 
sudden recollection of what he had been 
told he turned the face towards the light 
and lifted the fallen eyelids. The pupils 
were contracted almost to a pin’s point. 
But it seemed to him that he could feel the 
heart beating, slowly but perceptibly ; and 
when he snatched a toy mirror that hung 
upon the wall and held it to the lips there 
was a faint cloud upon the shining surface. 

Almost roughly he dragged the uncon- 
scious woman from that marble-effigy atti- 
tude, forced her to sit up, rubbed and 
slapped her hands, and ordered the landlady 
to fetch hot and cold water—plenty of 
both—with a desperate effort to recall the 
little that he had learnt concerning the 
treatment of narcotic poisoning. 

The good woman of the house obeyed, 
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though with an air that implied that she was. 
far too wise to believe that anything would 
be of any use ; and it was almost contrary to 
Douglas’s own expectation, as well as to. 
hers, when his energetic measures aroused 
some signs of life more obvious than that 
slow pulse and almost imperceptible breath- 
ing. 

If it was life that was coming back it was 
not consciousness, and it showed itself 
chiefly in low pitiful moaning and feeble 
efforts to turn away from the light and to 
repulse the hands that were trying to sup- 
port and rouse her. The landlady began to 
cry and sob, and to say something about 
letting the poor thing die in peace, at which 
Douglas’s heart sank, for he had intended 
to leave her in charge while he ran to get 
further help, and he could see now that that 
would be tantamount to throwing away their 
patient’s slender chance. 

“Run to the village,” he said, “and 
rouse the person who can go quickest for 
the doctor. Bring back some one to help 
us if you can, but for God’s sake don’t be 
long! She’s not dead yet, and if we can 
keep our heads and do our best I don’t 
think she will die.” 

Douglas spoke hopefully, as much to 
encourage himself as the other; but as his 
one helper’s footsteps died away in the lane 
outside, and the dead silence of the country 
at midnight settled down all round them, he 
was cold to his very heart with fear, 

Suppose this poor wretched creature 
should really be past help? should die, 
perhaps, before any one came to his assist 
ance ? 

Honour and pity shook and almost un- 
nerved him, as he felt the inadequacy of his 
efforts, and racked his brain in vain to think 
of anything further that he might be doing. 
And yet a sort of anger spurred his wits and 
gave tenacity to his resolution. She had 
thought to atone for all the mischief she had 
done, and to win their forgiveness, by dying ? 
Well ! she did not deserve to be forgiven so 
easily, and her atonement was only another 
wrong—she was not going to be allowed to 
escape their just wrath in this fashion! The 
thought gave him courage to persevere : to 
rouse his patient again and again from the 
dull lethargy that was creeping over her—to 
half lead, half carry her up and down the 
little room—to persist in keeping her in. 
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movement in spite of her almost unconscious 


distress and resistance. 


But his heart was aching with pity, too. 
He dared not think of the misery that must 
have driven her to this desperate step—and 
of that, indeed, he might have said that she 
had brought it upon herself. But the hands 
that he chafed were so pitifully small and 
thin, the slight figure seemed so frail, even 
while, in its helpless inertness, it hung such 
a dead cumbersome weight upon his arm. 
She had done incalculable mischief—rmis- 
chief for which it was difficult to see any 
motive but sheer love of it—but she was a 
woman, helpless, and in his power; his very 
anger made him feel that he could crush 
her if he chose—and therefore did not 
choose. 

In the midst of his distress, and of the 
desperate efforts that he dared not relax, a 
square of white caught his eye beside the ink- 
stand on the table—a letter, freshly written 
as it seemed, and laid there to attract atten- 
tion. 

Without an instant’s hesitation he took it 
up. It was Caryl’s name that he had ex- 
pected to see on the envelope; but instead 
of that he saw his own—Douglas Lingard— 
written very clearly and in full. 

There was no time to think of it then, but 
he thrust it into his pocket and out of sight. 
If they could succeed in saving his cousin’s 
life, the doctor might be able to pass off 
what had happened as a piece of carelessness 
a mistake—and she be spared from dis- 
grace. But in that case no one but them- 
selves must know of the letter in which she 
had probably explained the motives and 
feelings by which she had been driven. 

How long the moments seemed! Surely 
the woman had had time to run to Castleford 
and back, to say nothing of the village! 
Douglas began to blame himself for having 
parted with his only helper on the chance of 
getting the doctor in time to be of use. If 
there had been any one in the house they 
might have tried strong coffee, or some other 
of the remedies that he dimly remembered 
having heard of ; but as things were he dared 
not leave his patient fora moment, and it 
seemed as though it needed all the force of 
his will as well as all his physical strength to 
keep her from sinking back into stupor. 

Thank Heaven ! there was a sound of foot- 
steps at last. A moment more and two 





breathless women hurried in: Mrs. Owen, 
the owner of the cottage, so entirely con- 
vinced that she would find her lodger dead 
that her surprise on seeing her still alive 
gave her the air of being disappointed, which, 
to do her justice, was far from being the case. 

But, at all events, it took the force out of 
her conviction that a woman who had buried 
a husband and three children must know 
better than any young man could possibly 
do ; and she and her neighbour proceeded to 
second Douglas’s efforts and obey his com- 
mands with more zeal and docility than he 
had dared to hope for. 

And so, somehow or other, the perilous 
moments were tided over. Douglas had no 
idea whether their patient was in more or less 
danger than when he had first seen her ; but 
that she was not dead, and that was enough 
to give him courage to go on with the task 
that in itself grew more distressing as both he 
and she grew more exhausted. Mrs. Owen, 
in the intervals of bringing what was required, 
was impressing upon her gossip the fact that 
it must have been a special Providence that 
had caused her to think that she heard 
thieves at the kitchen door, and so had 
come downstairs again two hours after 
she had gone to bed. And Douglas, half 
listening, was not above deriving a little en- 
couragement from this simple conviction. 

But very seldom in his life had he heard a 
more welcome sound than that of the doctor’s 
cart at the little garden-gate. It was some- 
thing of a disappointment to see Dr. Fos- 
brook’s partner instead of himself (Mrs. 
Owen’s messenger having very sensibly called 
at the first doctor’s house he came to, and 
the partner living on the hither side of Castle- 
ford) ; but the weight of responsibility was at 
any rate lifted off Douglas’s shoulders, 
and only now that it was gone did he fully 
realise how crushing it had been. 

* * * * * 

Three hours after, the broad daylight was 
dazzling the young man’s tired eyes as he 
walked up to the Hall. 

He was too stupid with weariness to feel 
at the first moment any surprise at the sight 
of Dr. Fosbrook, just coming out of his 
brother’s room ; but the next instant he re- 
membered what hour it was, and caught the 
doctor by the arm. 

“ What’s the matter? 


Did they send for 
you? Is he—? 2 
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“No, no! It’s all right. I have been 
all night with another case, and thought 
I would just look round and see what 
had been the effect of the declaration of 
the poll on my way home to bed. Come 
here! ” 

The doctor opened the door of an adjoin- 
ing room, dragged Douglas into it, and put 
him into a big chair. “Do you think you 
are going into my patient’s room with a face 
like that?” he demanded. ‘ What have you 
been doing with yourself?” 

“ T’ll tell you in a minute. Look here, 
doctor, are you sure he’s not worse?” 

“Quite sure! In fact, I don’t mind 
saying that I think better of him this morn- 
ing than I have ever done from the first. 
Now he knows he isn’t going to be an M.P. 
I believe he’ll soon turn the corner.” 

Douglas put his arms down upon the little 
table beside his chair, and his head upon his 
arms, and was in no hurry either to speak or 
to move. 

He seemed to have forgotten that he had 
promised to give an account of himself; nor 
was he allowed to do so until some time 
afterwards, when he and the doctor had had 
a very early breakfast together. 

Probably Dr. Fosbrook had a good guess 
as to what lay behind the shuddering thank- 
fulness with which the young man told of his 
night’s experience, and of the other doctor’s 
opinion that Mrs. Locke was out of danger 
before he had left her, and that she would 
soon be herself again. At all events, the 
former referred in a pointed manner to acci- 
dents from the careless use of chlorale, and 
said that no doubt his partner would caution 
the lady to be more careful in future, and to 
give up the practice of taking sedatives as soon 
as possible. 

After which he forbade all further discus- 
sion, and equally forbade Douglas to go into 
Caryl’s room, but ordered him to lie down 
at once and rest, on pain of not being 
allowed in there all day. And the young 
man, perforce, obeyed ; and fell asleep even 
while he was thinking of Mrs. Locke’s letter, 
and wondering whether he ought not to read 
it at once. 

Perhaps it was this haunting thought in 
his mind that woke him, after little more 
than an hour’s sleep. He had thrown him- 
self down on the couch without even taking 
off his coat ; the letter was still in the pocket 
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where he had put it: and he drew it out and 
opened it as he lay. 

“Tt is to you that I must explain myself,” 
it began, abruptly, without any date or pre- 
face. ‘ Caryl knows already more than you 
do, and the rest of it he will never under- 
stand, in this world or the next. I do not 
think that you will understand either, but it is 
you that I have hated, you that I have wronged 
the most: and a woman must confess be- 
fore she dies, whether she repents or not. 

“T daresay you know very well that I 
never liked you so well as Caryl; I don’t 
know why, for you never did me any harm: 
and Caryl, before he went abroad, took little 
enough notice of me. But at one time I 
could never have believed that I should ever 
do either of you an injury. 

“ My temptation began when I saw that 
your uncle was failing, both in body and 
mind, and I foresaw the time when I should 
be adrift on the world again, and should 
have to seek such another situation among 
strangers. I wanted independence, and a 
little happiness, and I had never had either. 
I felt that your uncle ought to provide for 
me; but I knew that he had never made a 
will, and I did not think he ever would be 
persuaded to make one till it was too late. 
I began to consider how I might secure 
something for myself during his lifetime, if 
only by saving out of the money allowed me 
for housekeeping, and I tried to keep you 
out of the way for fear you should see what 
I was doing. You know how I used to tell 
you that he would not see you? It was not 
true ; but I kept you away till he grew hurt 
and angry. Even then it did not turn out 
quite as I expected, for he began to harp 
upon the notion that you were in difficulties 
and were ashamed to face him, That gave 
me an idea, and two or three days later I 
told him that you had confessed to me that 
you were very deeply in debt. I pointed 
out that it would be a very bad thing for you 
if it was known that you had a rich uncle, 
ready to pay any debts you might incur. It 
was agreed between us at last that J was to 
have the money, and to settle with your 
creditors individually, letting each one think 
that he was the only one to be paid. A year 
before, your uncle would have laughed at 
any such idea ; but I talked and talked, and 
he gave way partly for the sake of peace. 
Some old men tighten their grip upon their 
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money as the end draws near, but his 
seemed rather to slacken. So I had secured 
something ; but your uncle’s health did not 
fail so fast as I had expected, and I had to 
keep you away from him more carefully than 
ever. I grew to hate you then ; the thought 
of you kept me in such perpetual anxiety 
and fear. I knew that some day it would 
be my word -against yours, and I took care 
that Caryl should hear my version at the 
time, as it were accidentally, through my 
usual letters. I knew that if he once 
thought that you had been acting in an 
underhand fashion, the chances were that he 
would never mention it to you; he would 
rather never speak to you again. 

“But the devil would not let me stop 
there. I had found that, though your uncle 
often seemed to be quite himself, his memory 
had gaps in it; it would sometimes be im- 
possible to recall to him things that had 
happened a day or so before, or he would 
want me to write the same letter for him two 
or three times over. So one day, when he 
began to talk once more about you and your 
difficulties, 1 risked it, and we played the 
whole scene over again, and again he drew 
me a large cheque—for you. 

“IT did mean to have stopped at that. It 
is the truth, and I write it as a dying woman. 
But there came an opportunity such as I had 
been hoping for all the time ; and I thought 
if I took it I could find some means of 
making over to you the amount of those two 
cheques, and so feel myself an honest woman 
again. 

“Your uncle had a good many shares in 
the M Gas Company, the M—— Cor- 
poration bought the Gas Works, and paid off 
the shareholders, and your uncle thus had 
three thousand pounds uninvested on his 
hands. He talked to me about it, said that 
he was too old to be troubled with it, and 
that it was a pity to have to pay legacy duty 
on it when he was gone, and that he thought 
he would make it over to you, and then, with 
what he had done for you before, you would 
be provided for. 

‘* He seemed very nervous and undecided ; 
and I discussed it all with him. 1 reminded 
him that you were evidently inclined to be 
extravagant, and that it might be your ruin 
to have so large a sum at your own disposal 
just then, and that he had better provide for 
you in his will. 
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‘Then he spoke fretfully of the trouble 
of disposing of the money, and I reminded 
him that he had generously talked of pro- 
viding for me in his will, and that if he 
thought well to do so at once I would buy 
an annuity, as I had often hoped to be able 
to do. 

** He consented, evidently because it was 
the least trouble for the moment; and I felt 
that he would forget all about it immediately 
the business was over. But old business 
habits made him send me for his note-books, 
to enter the amount of the cheque that he 
had just drawn, and I saw that he entered 
it ‘To D. L.’—just as he had done the two 
former ones, and I remembered that that 
stood for your name as well as for mine! 

“Two days after, to my great surprise, 
your uncle sent for his lawyer to make his 
will. 

“«T knew well enough that he was not ina 
fit state to do so, that his memory was more 
than uncertain, but what could Ido? Your 
uncle would not have listened to me, and I 
dared not warn Mr. Fenton, unless I had 
been prepared to give my reasons. 

“IT suppose Mr. Fenton saw nothing 
amiss—it was one of his good days: for the 
will was made, and for some time your 
uncle said nothing to meabout it. At last, 
wiien he was thanking me for some trifling 
service, he told me that I should find when 
he was gone that he had not forgotten my 
kindness and attention. ‘I had only you 
and Caryl to think of,’ he said ; * Douglas, I 
have sufficiently provided for already, and I 
can’t say he has shown much gratitude !’ 

‘Then I saw what had happened—that 
he had remembered his first intention, and 
forgetten that he had altered it ! 

**T-was sorry! I don’t know why I write 
that, for I don’t expect you to believe it, 
even on the word of a dying woman, but I 
was sorry. I even thought whether I should 
try to remind your uncle of the real state of 
the case ; but I came to the conclusion that 
I dared not; it was too great a risk, if he 
should insist on seeing the lawyer again. 

“Then Caryl came back ; and then—my 
punishment began! You guess what | am 
going to say, that I fell in love with himn— 
and you laugh, or would laugh, but that I 
shall be lying dead when you read this. A 
woman who is old enough to have learned 
how to love will only be mocked at if she 
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‘‘Almost roughly he dragged the unconscious woman from that marble-effigy attitude” 


puts the lesson into practice, and Caryl him- 
self treated me for the most part as though 
I were a maiden-aunt or elder sister. 

“But I knew that he had been ‘dis- 
appointed,’ that he had lost his love, and 
there were moments when I hoped that he 
might turn to me for sympathy and com- 
panionship, and I knew that I could make 
him happy, in spite of the years between us. 
Anyhow, I meant to keep his respect and 
confidence. I would have given all that I 
had got from your uncle not to have risked 
losing those; but I could only scheme 
more desperately than ever to keep you and 
him apart. 

““I succeeded better than I had hoped ; 
your pride, your uncle’s will—everything, 
played into my hands, till my evil Fate 
brought Caryl down here, where you were 
already. 

* I came too—I lied—I tricked ; I debased 
myself even lower than I had been before— 
and it is all of no use. I am beaten—I 


give up. You and Caryl have come 
together, and I will never look either of you 
in the face again. Whether he lives or dies 
he will never think well of me again, but I 
will force him at least to pity and forgive me. 

“ Has he told you that he and that Miss 
Gilchrist have made it up by letter? I 
never knew exactly what was wrong between 
them, but it seems it was all a mistake, and 
she is on her way home from India now. I 
will not live to know that he is happy with 
her, and that I am quite forgotten. 

‘“‘ His love would have been Heaven—even 
his friendship would have made me content ; 
but I cannot live now that I shall have 
nothing but his scorn. 

“T have made over to you the money 
that your uncle believed that he had given 
to you—it is only your due—it gives me no 
claim to ask anything of you in return. I 
have hated you, but you are too much of a 
man to hate a woman—who has failed. 

«Some day, when time has helped you to 
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forgive me, will you ask Caryl to remember 
that I loved him, and to think as kindly of 
me as he can ? 
“ Your unhappy Cousin, 
* Dora Locke.” 


With what feelings Douglas might have 
read this long wild letter had it come to bim 
in the circumstances which its writer had 
planned, it is not hard to guess. 

As it was, he read it with much thankful- 
ness, but with even more of pity for her. 
She had made her attempt to escape, and 
she had failed ; she would probably not try 
it again, or at any rate it would be some- 
body’s business to see that she did not 
succeed. And so she would have to dree 
her weird and carry her burden to the 
end, as the Fairy with the Birchrod takes 
care that we shall all do. 

But it was only human and natural that 
Douglas’s thoughts should be greatly taken 
up with the news implied towards the end 
of the letter, concerning Caryl and the lady 
whose name he had never heard before ; and 
while he was trying to 
make up his mind how 
much he might dare 
to believe of it the 
young man fell asleep 
again, and dreamed 
dreams of Paradise. 

That day, which 
Douglas Lingard’s me- 
mory will always dress 
in the rosiest colours 
was actually, and accord- 
ing to the perception of 
mere ordinary people 
who were not lovers, a 
cold grey day, to which 
a lowering sky and chill 
wind lent an aspect of 
the autumn which was 
on its way, but was not 
due yet. 

He had spent most 
of it by Caryl’s side, 
thankfully noting the 
improvement of which 
Dr. Fosbrook had 
spoken; and when the 
dusk fell and the 
nurse came back to her 
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post he thought he would walk down to 
Mrs. Owen’s cottage and ask after her 
lodger. 


At a turn in the lane he came upon a 
slender figure, bending over two small and 
dumpy ones, from which came a sound of 
wailing. By the time he was near enough 
to recognise Celia she had picked up the 
smaller of the two children, and the other 
was drying her eyes with her pinafore and 
setting off at a trot round the corner. 
Iouglas quickened his steps, and overtook 
Celia with her burden. 
said 
“ Let me take her, him, 
Where does it want to be taken ?” 

* They are Mrs. Whittaker’s grand-chil- 
dren—her house is just round here,” 
answered the girl smiling. ‘*Grannie is 
gone to Sudbrook, and told them not to go 
home till she got back—in fact, she locked 
the door. But they are cold, and the little 
one cannot carry this still smaller creature, 
and she won’t walk about any more. So I 
have sent Annie to meet the old woman, 


“That is too heavy for you,” he 
remonstratingly. 
or ?. 





‘Only little Polly Whittaker knows that Miss Celia’s soft warm hands 
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and I shall take the responsibility of taking 
Folly home to the fire.” 

“ And how about the locked door? I 
will carry Polly, but I am doubtful about 
committing a burglary, even at your instiga- 
tion.” 

‘“‘T know where Grannie puts the key 
when she goes out. I suppose what I am 
going to do is little better than burgling, 
but I shall be forgiven.” 

They moved along the lane together, the 
child staring solemnly from its throne in the 
young man’s arms, its woes forgotten for the 
time in wonder. 

“T have been to see—Mrs. Locke,” said 
Celia softly, after a moment. ‘Mrs. Owen 
came to fetch me. She is better in body 
this evening, but she is very unhappy, and 
Mrs. Owen did not know what to do with 
her.” 

* Did she tell you—why she is unhappy?” 
asked Douglas, thinking to himself that if 
she had it was no wonder. 

“Yes! I think she is not quite so 
miserable now that she can talk about it. 
But—her mind seems to have grown crooked 
somehow—it must mean a good deal of 
pain before it can be made straight.” 

They had reached the cottage, which stood 
near the Dower House, and Celia calmly 
withdrew a stone from the wall beside the 
little gate and took out a key that lay in the 
hollow behind it. She opened the cottage 
door and stepped inside, and Douglas fol- 
lowed her, still holding the child, while she 
stirred the fire and set a ruddy blaze dancing 
over the whitewashed walls and gaily-coloured 
Scripture prints. 

Then Celia sat down in the rocking-chair 
beside the hearth and held out her arms for 
the little one, and Douglas gave it to her 
and sat down uninvited in the chair oppo- 
site, watching with dreamy pleasure while 
she took off the damp little shoes and socks 
and warmed the bare pink toes in a matter- 
of-course motherly fashion. 

It is not conducive to self-control to be 
at once very tired, very much relieved, and 
very happy. In that homely little room, 
with the dusk without and the firelight 
within, with Celia’s sweet face half seen in 
the uncertain light above that little fair head 
that lay against her breast, Douglas forgot 
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that his prospects were still not brilliant and 
his future uncertain—forgot that he had 
meant to keep his love a secret for months 
or even years to come. 

It seemed her right, since she knew so 
much, to know all; he had to open his 
inmost heart to show her how things were 
between himself and Caryl, how the cloud 
had arisen between them, and how it had been 
completely and for ever swept away; and 
while he was doing that, the love that was in 
full possession there came somehow natur- 
ally and inevitably to light. 

It is but the first step that costs—in love- 
making as in all else. From thinking of 
love to speaking of it, from protesting that 
he dares not hope for a return, to pleading 
for a look—a word—a promise—these are 
steps that even a shy and humble-minded 
lover finds little difficulty in taking, if not 
very decidedly reproved. And Douglas, 
like most reticent passionate men, could find 
words enough on two or three occasions ina 
lifetime. 





Only little Polly Whittaker knows that 
Miss Celia’s soft warm hands were kissed, 
over and over again, with rapturous grateful 
kisses, that night beside her Grannie’s fire. 
And she will not mention the circumstance, 
because she will have forgotten it before she 
can speak plainly enough to make the story 
intelligible. When Grannie Whittaker, with 
her elder grandchild chattering beside her, 
came slowly up to her cottage door, she 
found a young gentleman standing very up- 
right beside it, respectfully waiting to escort 
“ Miss Ceelie,” who was putting Polly down 
from her knee, with cheeks made very rosy 
by the heat of the fire, which had blazed up 
with unnecessary vigour. 

But as the two stepped out together into 
the dusk, some instinct made the old woman 
look long and intently after them. 

‘God bless her,” she said half aloud. 
“ Some one will be taking her away from us 
all one of these days; and I shouldn’t 
wonder if it was Aim! Well! he looks one 
that a woman might put confidence in; and 
as for her, the heart of her husband may 
safely trust in her, that’s certain. I reckon 
there’s no harm in saying ‘God bless them 
both ’!” 


END 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


THE BOY JESUS 


FIRST EVENING 
“Lesson: Luke i. 67-80 
Hymn: ‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild” 
THE GROWING BOY 


N the little Museum at Cromarty you 
may see a little bone turned into stone. 
One day about seventy years ago a 
stonemason found that fossil. It set 
him a-thinking. Where did it come from ? 
How old was it? What sort of a creature 
did it belong to? What kind of a world 
did it live in? By putting things together 
and by much thinking he at last discovered 
what sort of a fish the bone belonged to, 
and also many of “the Footprints of the 
Creator” that were made long before man 
appeared on the earth. 

I wish to make plain to you that part of 
the life of our Saviour which lies between 
His cradle and the beginning of His preach- 
ing. A very few verses tell us all we know 
about Christ during these thirty years ; they 
could all be printed on a single page. But 
if we use these few verses as well as Hugh 
Miller used the small fossil, we may learn 
ever so much about the youth of our Saviour. 

During this month you will be hearing 
much about the birth of Jesus. Christmas 
brings you three great joys: the joy of look- 
ing forward to it for weeks, the joy of all its 
happy gatherings, and the joy of recalling it 
in 1900. But you cannot think of Jesus 
only as a babe: you wish to know all you 
can about His whole life. 

That one bone taught Hugh Miller so much 
because it was of a piece with the whole 
body of the great fish to which it belonged ; 
and so these few verses about Christ’s boy- 
hood are full of meaning because all the 
parts of His life were united by the same 
spirit. 

Jesus was a real boy, a growing boy, and 
“young in youth.” ‘“ And the child grew 
and waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom.” ‘And Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature” (Luke ii. 40 and 52). 

You know that Jesus was born in a manger, 


and that He was among the poorest of the 
peor. ‘This fact should make the rich very 
humble and the poorest very hopeful. 

Jesus grew as every healthy child does. 
He was more like us than Adam ever was, 
for Adam was never laid in a cradle, he 
was never aboy. He grew too, but he only 
grew older, and grew away from his first 
innocence. Christ made Himself of our 
kith and kin, and that is a most wonderful 
fact. 

I cannot tell you how He grew: I can say 
only this, that He grew as other infants grow. 
No man can tell you how your little baby 
brother grows. All any one can say about 
it is, that he grows. A growing little chil¢ 
seems to me to be the wonder of wonders. 
Millions of wonders meet in it. 
the soul come from ? 
into the body? How does it get in? How 
is it kept there? Does it ever play truant 
and roam through the sky when baby sleeps ? 
How does the soul grow with the body? 
What is it that makes it desert the body at 
last? And the body itself—it is the most 
wonderful piece of machinery in the world. 
It is a far greater wonder than the world 
itself, with the sea, the sun, the moon, and 
the stars. For the world is a thing, but the 
body lives, and the soul in it thinks. And 
how complete the body is, perfect down to 
the tips of the finger-nails! Every part of 
it is a most beautiful miracle. You may 
well. say with David, “I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” And surely you have 
been made for a glorious purpose. If we 
cannot explain the endless wonders in our 
own body, it need not surprise us that we 
cannot explain all the wonders about the 
bey Jesus. 

The boy Jesus grew all round, in every 
part, like a perfect flower unfolding to the 
sunshine. ‘ He increased in stature,” that 
is, in size. But “ He increased in wisdom.” 
And “the child grew and waxed strong in 
spirit, filled with wisdom.” Luke, the 
historian of His infancy, notices most the 
inner growth of the soul of the boy Jesus. 


Where does 
When does it enter 
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Wisdom is a shortened form of wise-dominion, 
that is, the dominion of what is wise. You 
children can’t have much book-learning, for 
that comes very slowly ; but you may have 
the wisdom which belongs to a gentle young 
heart. Knowledge belongs to the head, but 
wisdom belongs also to the soul, and it 
moulds the whole life. It keeps us from 
all folly, sin, and shame. The Holy Child 
«‘ waxed strong in spirit”: the parts in Him 
which God meant to rule, ruled; and the 
parts which God meant to obey, obeyed. 
I long to be like Jesus, 
Meek, lowly, loving mild: 
I long to be like Jesus, 
The Father's Holy Child. 


SECOND EVENING 
Lesson: Luke ii. 39-52 
Hymn: ‘I love to hear the story” 


THE SON 


WE all love stories about the early boyhood 
ot great men. We expect that they will give 
some foregleams of their coming greatness. 
Long ago, this feeling led many to invent 
strange fables about the infancy of their 
heroes. It was said that when Hercules was 
a little baby in the cradle, two serpents 
attacked him, and that, seizing one in each 
hand by the neck, he at once strangled them 
both. 

The marvel-mongers could not let the child 
Jesus alone. They made up many fables 
about Him, and put them into what was called 
«* The Gospels of the Infancy.” They wished 
people to believe that the boy Jesus gave life 
to the birds which He made out of clay, and 
that in sport He turned His playfellows into 
lambs and kids. But it can do us no good 
to gather together these silly stories. How 
short and simple is the history of His boyhood 
in the Gospels! I believe that we are told 
so little about it because He grew up, so far 
as His neighbours saw, just like other boys. 
The greatest wonder here is that there was 
no wonder at all. The silence of the Bible 
teaches us as well as its words. 

Let us find out all we can about His 
hallowed home life. What do we know about 
Him as a son? 

We are not told one word about the re- 
lation of Jesus to His mother till He was 
twelve years old. His first known words and 
deeds, you remember, had to do with His 


first visit to Jerusalem when He was twelve 
years old. ‘Son, why hast thou thus dealt 
with us? behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing.” Perhaps there is a 
tone of gentle rebuke in these words. ‘ How 
is it that ye sought me?” Jesus replied. 
* Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” Mary had said, “ thy 
father ;” and He calls God “ my Father.” 
These are the Boy’s first recorded words 
about God, and “ Father” was one of His last 
words on the cross. These words show that 
only His heavenly Father could come between 
Himand His mother. “ He went down with 
them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject 
unto them.” Fresh from Jerusalem and His 
conversation with the doctors, and all the 
excitement of His first journey, He was sub- 
ject unto Mary and Joseph. He continued 
subject unto them as a soldier is subject to 
his general ; that is the meaning of the word. 
His obedience was perfect. He was obedient 
though He knew more than they and was 
sreater than they. 

Joseph’s name disappears early from the 
scene. The time comes when Jesus is not 
called the carpenter’s son, but the carpenter. 
Many believe that before Jesus had reached 
His thirtieth year Mary was a widow, and 
that she was supported by His toil. 

Amid all His agonies on the cross He was 
thinking of His mother. He then provided 
a home for her. A few minutes before His 
death, He looked upon Mary and John, who 
were standing near the cross. “ He then saith 
unto His mother, ‘ Woman, behold thy son!’ 
Then saith He to the disciple, ‘ Behold thy 
mother !’ ” 

Suppose now that all the poets, geniuses, 
and grand thinkers who have ever lived were 
to be gathered together, and asked to do their 
best to teach children to obey their parents : 
could they teach that lesson so well as Jesus 
has done? What more can be said about it ? 
He who tries to be like Jesus, the son of 
Mary, must honour his parents. 

Tesus does not worship His mother when 
a boy of twelve, or when He died on the cross. 
He does not call her “‘ the Queen of Heaven,” 
and so on. He calls her “woman.” Iam 
sure that worship from any one would have 
sorely pained her; for in Luke i. 47 she 
speaks of herself as “ the handmaid of the 
Lord.” She also calls God “ my Saviour.” 
She herself needed a Saviour, and could not 
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therefore have accepted worship. 
as a woman, and His mother, Jesus shows 


But to her 


perfect love and loyalty. What a wonderful 
and eternal example is the boy Jesus, the 
lover of His mother and His home! 

I have said that Jesus allowed only His 
Father in heaven to come between Him and 
His mother. There is only one situation in 
which a child can safely disobey his parents : 
it is when they bid him do what God beyond 
a doubt forbids. You are never to disobey 
except when to obey them would most cer- 
tainly be to disobey God. 

Ionce preached very strongly about children 
always obeying their parents. At the close a 
very poor and noble-hearted girl of thirteen 
or fourteen came to me in the vestry. Her 
face was bathed in tears. “I want to obey 
my parents,” she sobbed, “but when my 
mother bids me do anything, my father for- 
bids me, and beats me if I den’t obey him. 
What am I to do?” I felt that that poor 
girl knew more about some parts of the sub- 
ject than her minister did. The only rule is, 
* Children, obey your parents in the Lord.” 
That love of parents which lives in the 
higher love of the Lord Jesus will never lead 
you astray. It will make you like him the 
poet describes— 


A son that never did amiss, 
That never shamed his mother’s kiss, 
Nor crossed her fondest prayer. 


Want of gratitude is the meanest and 
shabbiest of all sins. Young people, do scorn 
the ungrateful. Next to disobedience to God 
I know no ingratitude so shocking or so 
harmful as disobedience to parents. ‘There 
is little hope for the boy or girl who is guilty 
of it, and who does not repent with the whole 
heart. 

This sin has a strange power of torturing 
people when they grow up to be men and 
women. Dr. Samuel Johnson, when a boy, 
was asked by his father to stand at a book- 
stall in the market-place of Uttoxeter. He 
would not. When he became a famous man 
he went on a market day to the very spot 
where his father’s bookstall used to be. He 
stood there bareheaded in the rain, amid the 
wonder and laughter of the crowd. He could 
not ask his father’s pardon, who was then in 
the grave; but he wished, as far as he could, 
to atone for the shameful disobedience of his 
youth. 
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“We boys should ever remember our 
Master Jesus, the boy of boys.” Erasmus 
gave this as a motto to his pupils. The 
boys and girls who make this motto their 
own will be saved from the fierce torments 
which vex the souls of those who disobey 
father or mother, and they are very likely to 
have all the good that can be got in this 
world and in the world to come. 


THIRD EVENING 
Lesson: Luke ii. 21-38 


Hymn: ‘ Childhood's years are passing o'er us” 
THE BOY AS A LEARNER OR SCHOLAR 


JESUS seems to have got only such an 
education as was given to the child of a 
poor Jew. He was never at what we should 
call an academy or college. When He 
began to teach, His fellow-villagers asked, 
‘* How knoweth this man letters ?” 

His mother was His chief teacher, and 
the Old Testament was His whole library. 
Very likely, His mother had a strong wooden 
box made by Joseph, in which she kept all 
her valuables under lock and key. Among 
these would be a few sheep-skins or goat- 
skins, all browned with age, and with the 
smoke which blackened everything in the 
chimneyless room which was the whole of 
Joseph’s house. These dried skins were 
covered with big, square, carefully printed 
letters. ‘These skins were rolled. up like a 
draper’s web, or a map, or a school-girl’s 
music. Eachskin was thus called a volume, 
from volvo, I roll. This is the reason 
why we call a book a “ volume,” though it is 
not rolled up, and why some old documents 
are called “rolls.” Lvery night his mother 
would open her chest, take out one of these 
sheep-skins, unroll it with pious care, and 
read to her boy, leaning against her knees, 
the story of the saints and the heroes of her 
nation. 

A great favourite with her and the boy 
would be the sheep-skin on 
Psalms were written. ‘That was their hymn- 
book. Perhaps the first passage that Jesus 
learnt by heart was the twenty-third Psalm. 
I have no doubt that Jesus early learnt to 
sing, for you remember that He closed the 
Lord’s Supper, and prepared Himself for 
Gethsemane, by singing a hymn. Perhaps 
He also led the singing. He could sing 
even in that awful hour. The deep, sweet, 
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glad piety of His mother was the best com- 
mentary on these old books. We know that 
Nature also was one of His teachers, for He 
borrowed many of His parables, texts, and 
lessons from things which He saw as a boy. , 

To the youth who has open eyes and ears, 
as to the boy Jesus, the whole world is a 
museum, a school, a university where the 
most useful and delightful lessons may be 
easily learnt every day. If you were to take 
out of the Gospels what Christ borrows from 
or interweaves with natural objects, there 
would not be very much left. 

No doubt, Jesus as a boy went regularly 
to the synagogue, which was their church, 
and probably He also attended the schools 
connected with the synagogue. I have 
tried to put in the gallery of my imagination 
a correct picture of the boy Jesus at the 
synagogue and school. There are no Jews 
now at Nazareth, but there are some 5000 
of them at Tiberias. I have watched the 
Jewish boys in the synagogue there. They 
were restless and mischievous, playing at 
hide-and-seek during the service, now and 
again joining in the recitations and responses, 
and often called to order by the Rabbi. 
In the school one finds the grey-bearded 
teacher sitting on a mat with a few boys 
before him. They are literally at his feet, 
as Paul once sat at the feet of Gamaliel. 
The scholars sway from side to side as they 
recite their lessons in a loud sing-song voice. 
The Jewish boy who has changed the world 
could not have been like these Jewish boys, 
except in size, and maybe in features and 
dress. 

The thick curtain that hides the boyhood 
of Jesus from our view is lifted only once in 
thirty years, We get one glimpse of Him 
in the Temple at Jerusalem among the 
Rabbis. He was then twelve years of age. 
A Jewish boy then became “a son of the 
commandment.” He was expected to begin 
to think for Himself. What a wonderful time 
that must have been in the life of Jesus! 
For the first time He had seen all the 
glories of the Holy City. But He was not 
chiefly interested in its crowds, its sights 
and shows. He was eager to gain fresh 
knowledge, and to get to the heart of 
things divine. Plainly this was His master- 
passion. His thirst for knowledge astonished 
all who heard Him. Like Jesus in the 
Temple, you should ask questions about the 


things you do not understand: this is the 
easiest and surest way of learning. In this 
also the boy Jesus is a model for boys: let 
the same mind be in you that was in Him. 
When Dean Colet founded the Grammar 
School of St. Paul’s, he placed over the 
master’s chair the image of the child Jesus, 
and the words, “ Hear Him.” As a scholar 
you can, to some extent, imitate the Boy- 
thinker of Nazareth. ‘* Why do you go to 
the Sabbath-school?” a poor boy was once 
asked. ‘ Because I like to think,” was his 
reply. A love of knowledge in youth isa 
noble thing. It turns school tasks into real 
pleasures, and by it the scholar “ waxes 
strong in spirit.” If he also loves to think 
about the noblest and best things, he shall, 
Jesus-like, “increase in wisdom and in 
stature, and in favour with God and man.” 


FOURTH EVENING 


Lesson : Isaiah ix. 1-7 
Hymn: “ Lord, I would own Thy tender care" 


THE BOY FESUS AS A NEIGHBOUR 


For He was neighbourly: I can prove it. 
When Mary and Joseph were returning from 
Jerusalem, they were not anxious about 
Him, “supposing Him to have been in the 
company.” Had He been solitary or un- 
neighbourly, they would not have been so 
free from care about Him, But we are also 
told that “they sought Him among their 
kinsfolk and acquaintance.” It is plain, 
then, that they were sure that, when He was 
not in their own company, He would be 
with their nearest neighbours. He owned 
the ties of kindred and neighbourhood. His 
first miracle was wrought at a wedding party 
among His neighbours. 

Now, what did His neighbours think 
about Him? Luke tells (ch. ii. 52), “ He 
increased in favour with God and man.” 
He was what we call ‘‘a favourite” with all 
who knew Him best, and He was a growing 
favourite: the better they knew Him, the 
better they liked Him. 

We know why He was a favourite. 
His life was not soiled by selfishness or 
sin. Very beautiful does a young life look 
when it is free from shameful strains ; but 
often a single flaw mars all its beauty. I 
once heard a lecturer who showed us ona 
screen an African diamond that was valued 
at £100,000, But one flaw was found in 
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it, and then its value at once fell to £3000. 
One spot can spoil the most handsome 
garment. ‘The child was perfectly obedient 
to His parents. There are many kinds of 
obedience. Some children obey from fear 
or 2 cold sense of duty: His was a glad 
obedience of full-hearted love and of grateful 
joy. That sort of obedience has always a 
refinement about it and a heavenly beauty 
which makes glad the heart of every beholder, 
Everybody thanks God for it, and loves the 
child who shows it. It gives a rare charm 
to life, and the want of it makes any home a 
poor cheerless place. You may be sure that 
in His early years He had the spirit of 
His after-life—that spirit of goodwill or 
amazing friendliness to man which was 
celebrated in the song sung by the angels 
over His birth. Again, His eager love of 
knowledge was a grand thing. Grown-up 
people are greatly delighted with such a sight, 
for it gives them the hope that their beloved 
land and race will have a glorious future. 
What the world needs most is young people 
*« strong in spirit, filled with wisdom.” 

Luke adds to His portrait by saying, ‘ And 
the grace of God was upon Him.” ‘The 
grace of God has two meanings : God’s free 
favour to the sinful, or what has charm and 
gives joy. This last, I think, is its meaning 
here. Jesus had in His youth a heavenly 
gracefulness : He had all the graces: there 
was about Him a wonderful charm: the 
grace of God was upon Him as a lovely 
mantle: the opening of His life was 
beautiful as the dawn. And as the result of 
all this, He increased in favour with God 
and man. He was most popular among 
His neighbours, though the day came when 
the Pharisees thought that He was un- 
worthy of life. ‘The Christians after Pente- 
cost had at first a popularity like Christ’s— 
“praising God and having favour with all 
the people” (Acts ii. 47). The same rare 
popularity was enjoyed by Joseph, and 
Daniel and his comrades, and also by the 
little boy-priest Samuel. 

Children may easily gain a Jesus-like 
popularity by trying to be like Jesus. The 
old painters used to paint Christ with a halo 
or rim of light round His head, with an 
aureole or an outshining of light from His 
whole body. That was a mistake: He had 
no beauty of that sort about Him; for His 
own brothers and sisters had no notion of 


His glory even when He began to heal and 
teach. His was not a visible glory, but a 
glory within. You must not believe for a 
moment that His piety was awful, unearthly, 
strained and painful. It was nothing of the 
sort, else He would not have had favour with 
allthe people. Heate, He drank, He played, 
He slept, He grew, just as a healthy child 
would do. He was made in all things like 
unto other children, sin only being left out. 
This makes it possible for you to be a 
follower of Christ. 

“Why does everybody love you?” a girl 
was once asked. “I don’t know,” she 
replied, “unless it be that I love every- 
body.” The mother of Dr. Marsh, as I read 
in his Life, said that as a boy he lived as if 
he had been born before the Fall: he was 
so sweet tempered, kind, and obedient. 
Many of Christ’s followers have gained the 
passionate affection of the rudest savages. 
No man has ever been better loved by the 
people in the heart of darkest Africa than 
Dr. Livingstone was. He lived among them 
in the spirit of Christ, and so he increased in 
favour with them. They who have the spirit 
of Christ, and try to follow His steps, may be 
sometimes persecuted, but usually they, like 
their Master in His youth, will grow in 
favour with all men. In some of the Greek 
churches in the East they have on the roof 
a gigantic picture of Christ, who with one 
hand holds the Gospels to His heart, while 
with the other hand He points tothem. On 
each side of Him are six of the Apostles, 
and they increase in stature as they are near 
Him. Above are many angels, and they 
grow the more beautiful and heavenly the 
nearer they are to Christ. A fine lesson is 
painted on these church ceilings. It teaches 
you that, the nearer you get to Christ, the 
more shall you increase in favour with God 
and man, 

FIFTH EVENING 

Lesson: Mark vi. 1-13 

Hymn: “ Jesus, from Thy throne on high” 
FESUS AS A WORKMAN 

AT thirteen a Jewish boy had to choose a 
trade, and probably Jesus then began to 
work with His hands. It was very natural 
for Him to become Joseph’s apprentice. 
He is called a carpenter. It means with us 
the same as a joiner, but we now apply it 
only to a joiner on board a ship: we call 
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him a ship’s carpenter. But in Christ’s day 
they did not divide and subdivide work as 
we do now. ‘The name in the Gospels for 
a carpenter is the very same as architect, 
with the archi left out. It means one who 
makes or constructs or fashions; it may 
include nearly all artisans. I believe that a 
carpenter in Christ’s day would cut down 
trees, bring them home, saw them up, make 
boxes, chairs, implements, house furniture, 
yokes, ploughs, and so on. 

A boy I know told me that he wished to 
be a carpenter, as that was Christ’s work ; 
but he was disappointed when he had to be 
an upholsterer. He was pleased when I 
told him that his trade was probably as near 
Christ’s as if he had been apprenticed a 
joiner, as the most of the house furniture 
would then be made by the carpenter. An 
implement-maker may have the same feeling, 
for a carpenter then made the greater part 
of the ploughs and also of the harness. 
Christ made yokes and goads for oxen, and 
He made them also into object-lessons. 

Christ was not a master-carpenter, em- 
ploying others to work for Him. It seems 
plain enough that He wrought just as the 
poorest carpenter would do. And He did 
real solid work. ‘Tolstoi, a famous Russian 
nobleman and maker of books, has taken a 
fancy to be a shoemaker. But people don’t 
wear the shoes he makes; they buy them 
and keep them as curiosities in glass cases. 
But Jesus was a real carpenter, for when He 
began to work His miracles, the people said 
in amazement, “Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary?” (Mark vi. 3.) 

Nearly every traveller in Palestine, who 
has the chance, visits some carpenter’s shop 
in Nazareth. We can easily believe that a 
workshop there to-day is in everything just 
what it was 1800 years ago. I was pleased 
to find that the shops of the native car- 
penters in Nazareth were so clean and so 
fragrant with the odours from the wood, and 
that the carpenters were neatly dressed. 
Such a sight helped one to make a correct 
mind-picture of the outer life of our Saviour 
during the seventeen or eighteen years before 
He began to heal and preach. 

Now I know what you have been feeling 
as you read these words of mine. You have 
felt strange, startled, perhaps a little shocked. 
Have you not been saying to yourself, “ Is 
this the right way to speak about Christ ? 


Is it not too familiar and too homely? 
Does the writer not come near forgetting 
that Jesus is the Son of God and the 
Saviour of mankind ? ” 

I have had the very same feelings. I 
have told you that long ago the great 
painters used to paint Christ with a visible 
glory round His head. But several painters 
in our day, like Goodall and Munkacsy, 
have left out the halo, and done their utmost 
to present Christ as He really was in the 
days of His flesh. He appears in these 
pictures as poorly clad, wearied, and with 
hands stained by toil, hard and strong, and 
big-jointed, just like the hands of a working 
man. When I gazed upon these strange 


pictures, I found out that the Carpenter of 


Nazareth was not as real a person to me as 
He should have been. I had so thought of 
Him as very God that I had partly forgotten 
that He was also very man. 

How very wonderful this is! Christ 
chose to work with His hands for His daily 
bread, and to be poor. Poor as poor can 
be He must have been, for one day He said 
to Peter, “ Shew me a penny.” He had not 
then a single penny in his girdle. It was a 
borrowed penny that supplied His text and 
object-lesson. 
His Apostles and the founders of His Church. 
The most of them were fishermen, and the 
greatest of them was a tent-maker or weaver 
of coarse hair cloth. And very many of the 
early Christians were slaves. Think of that. 

How the Carpenter of Nazareth rebukes 
the rich who are proud, and encourages the 
poor who do honest work! What hope He 
gives to all the sons and daughters of want 
and toil! Many have written eloquently 
about the gospel of labour and the dignity 
of toil. A visit in imagination for a minute 
to the workshop in which the Son of Mary 
did His daily work, teaches us more than we 
could learn from millions of the best books 
that have ever been printed. ‘That workshop 
is an eternal inspiration and encouragement 
to all who earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow. 

And that most wonderful of all workshops 
teaches us to stand without murmuring in 
the lot God has given us, to do with our 
might whatsoever our hand findeth to do, 
and to do all as the children of our Father 
in heaven, and the foliowers of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


And He chose poor men to be 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


IR JOHN MILLAIS* was one of Nature's 
prodigies and his great natural gifts were 
nurtured from babyhood by his surroundings 

and the wise counsel of his friends. He had his 
struggle, but the struggle was not against the 
hampering odds of poverty which many an artist 
has experienced, and it did not commence until his 
strong individuality began to challenge the pre- 
conceived notions of what art should be. Drawing 
came as naturally to him as talking does to other 
children. At four years of age he would sketch the 
sand-eels and crabs he found on the beach; birds 
and butterflies were a fascination to his eyes and 
his delight was always expressed on paper. His 
mother, a gifted sympathetic woman, discerned his 
exceptional cleverness and gave so much time to 
his training that when fame came to him he attri- 
buted everything to her kindly teaching. One gets 
a very pretty picture of the devotion of his parents 
when the young artist, in his twenty-first year, was 
painting some important pictures. They would sit 
beside him whilst he was at work, the mother 
reading on every imaginable subject, the father, 
unable to help in any other way, “ pointing all 
Johnnie's pencils,”’ 





WHEN six years old, at Dinan in Brittany, he 
chanced to see a drum-major in gorgeous uniform 
flourishing a huge gold-headed cane in a most 
pompous manner. Young Millais sketched the 
man to perfection on the spot. Two officers passing 
by were so astonished that they inquired the boy's 
address and called upon his parents and urged 
them to send him to the French Academy. In 
connection with this sketch it is told that when 
the officers showed it to their comrades no one 
believed a boy of six had made it. Little Millais 
was taken to the barracks to give a practical proof 
of his ability. He was invited to draw the Colonel, 
who had promised a dinner to some of the mess 
if the boy succeeded, stipulating for a dinner him- 
self if he failed. In fear and trembling young 
Millais made an excellent sketch. It was his first 
commission ; he reaped no benefit from it, but his 
discoverers gained their dinner. 





WHEN nine years old Millais was brought to 
London to see Sir Martin Shee, the President of 
the Royal Academy. ‘Better make him achimney- 
sweep than an artist’’ was Sir Martin's advice, 
immediately modified after the inspection of his 
sketches. This year he won the silver medal of 
the Society of Arts. ‘Myr. John Everett Millais”’ 
called out the secretary at the presentation. The 
Duke of Sussex, who was to present the medal, 
waited some time and then remarked that the 
gentleman was a long time in coming. Truth 


* “The Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais.” 
Methuen & Co, 
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to tell young Millais had stepped up at once, 
but as he stood no higher than the desk at the 
Duke’s side his Royal Highness had not seen him. 
When discovered the Duke mounted the Silver 
Medallist on a stool so that he might be seen. 
Imagine this prize-winner as he appeared—a boy 
in short white-frilled trousers, showing bare legs, 
with white socks and patent leather shoes, a large 
white-frilled collar and his hair hanging in golden 
curls! 

Next we hear of him as a student at the Royal 
Academy, so young and so small that he was nick- 
named “The Child,”’ a name which he bore 
amongst his intimates until the end of his life. As 
the junior he fagged for the other fifty students. 
He would collect the pence, go out and buy fifty 
buns and usually got one for himself from the 
baker by way of commission. But the “fag” 
with the broad turned down collar carried off, 
over the heads of his fellow-students, every honour 
which the Academy had to offer. Whilst drawing 
in the east room at the British Museum an en- 
counter befell Millais which was to shape his 
career. Skipping light-heartedly into the room he 
stumbled across another student. Millais stared 
hard at the student's sketch and retired. A week 
later the student found Millais at work, and in his 
turn he stared too. Glancing round suddenly 
Millais exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, I say, you’re the chap 
that was working in No. 12 the other day. You 
ought to bein the Academy.” Mutual compliments 
followed, and Mr. Holman Hunt and Millais had 
commenced their remarkable friendship which ex- 
tended for upwards of fifty years. 

TweEtve months later Holman Hunt was an 
Academy student; he and Millais finding they 
had so many ideas in common shared one studio. 
In their conversations the conventionality, the 
falseness, and rottenness of the prevailing ideas of 
art were ever uppermost. They bound themselves 
to strike out a line of their own, adopting absolute 
independence of method and working directly from 
nature. This bond they termed “ Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism.” Thus, by the addition of one or two 
friends, the historic movement known as the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood was started. As Millais 
and Hunt turned out picture after picture, the 
storm of hostile criticism from the press and the 
opposition from their contemporaries increased. 
They needed all the courage they possessed and 
each other's constant support to fight the battle 
through. In 1859, when Millais was thirty years 
old, the prejudice against him reached its highest. 
In that year he exhibited his ‘‘ Vale of Tears.” 
Mr. Ruskin, holding a position of unique authority, 
criticised its crudeness, denounced Millais’ methods 
and talked about the ugliness and frightfulness of 
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the figures. Buyers and picture dealers turned their 
backs upon the painter for the time being, but 
Millais, although feeling the attacks very seriously, 
determined to struggle on at any cost for what he 
considered true art. He was sustained at this 
moment by such men as Marochetti and Watts, 
who declared that the picture Punch had called 
‘those terrible nuns’’ ought to have a place in 
the national collection, an opinion of prophetic 
insight, the picture being now one of the attractions 
in the Tate Gallery of British Art. 





AFTER Millais had declared that ‘ only when I am 
dead will they know their worth” the much be- 
smirched “* Vale of Rest” found a purchaser, and 
commissions came in. ‘Cheer up!” he writes to 
his wife. ‘‘ Things are quietly coming round. So 
much for brutal criticism! I shall have my own 
way after all.”’ So, feeling all the time he was in the 
right, he kept straight on with his struggle and in 
the end had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
works of no artist had been so familiarised to the 
public as his own. Travellers have met his ‘‘Cherry 
Ripe ” ina Tartar’s hut, ‘* Cinderella" in the house 
of a Samoan chief, and the ‘“‘ North West Passage” 
has been found in the wilds of Africa. ‘‘ Bubbles” 
is perhaps the most widely known of any English 
picture. The model for this picture was the artist’s 
little grandson. Seeing the child blowing bubbles 
through a pipe Millais perceived at once what a 
dainty subject could be made of it. The portrait 
of the child was perfect; the bubbles were put in 
from spheres of crystal. The work was reprc- 
duced originally for the Illustrated London News, and 
afterwards used by Messrs. Pears, Sir John was 
at first furious at the use to which it was put, but 
as his biographer points out, the exquisite manner 
in which it was printed has set a vastly higher 
standard for illustrated advertisements and thereby 
raised the tone of the posters which hang in thou- 
sands in our streets. 


A Wes eyan Local Preacher was at adinner where 
the toast, ‘‘ Bishop, Clergy, and Ministers of all 
Denominations ” was given. The Vicar replied for 
his Church, and after playfully alluding to the 
apostasy of Methodism and other forms of Dissent, 
concluded, ‘‘ But let us thank God there is a light 
to shine in the darkness. The Church of England 
lifts her head—a lighthouse to the world.” There 
being no Nonconformist minister present, the Local 
Preacher had to reply. ‘‘Church of England a 
lighthouse, is et? What doa lighthouse do? ” asked 
he. ‘ Why stan’s down ’pon the rocks proclaimin’ 
to the ships, ‘ There’s danger 'ere ! Keep away from 
me; there’s danger 'ere!’” 





To help him to bear the sadness which has fallen 
upon his old age, Mr. Taylor, of the Gurdon fishing- 
boat, will have at least the solacing thought that 
his son died the death of ahero, Taylor and his four 
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sons were out in their boat, the Firelight, when it 
was swamped by a heavy gale and sank. immediately, 
dragging three of the brothers with her. The old 
man managed to get clear and supported himself 
on a floating oar. The fourth brother also got clear 
and struggled to his father’s side, but the oar would 
not support them both. Fondly he looked at his 
father, and saying, ‘‘ Weel, weel, I maun jist awa’,”” 
the brave lad loosed his hold and passed to the 
“,... silent shore 
Where billows never break, nor tempests roar." 





A LITTLE fellow of six, who always preferred saying 
his prayers by himself, was remonstrated with one 
day by his mother, who thought he had hurried 
over them. ‘ Lloyd, I am afraid you did not pray 
for daddy and me to-night.” ‘Of course I didn’t, 
mummie; if I had there would have been nothing 
for you to say at bedtime; you would have said, 
*‘ Lloyd has prayed for me,’ and it would bave made 
you lazy.” ‘No, darling, I should have found 
plenty to say. I might have told God that Lloyd 
was not a very good boy to-day.” ‘‘Do you mean 
to say you would have complained to Jesus Christ 
about me? Now I do call that mean.” 





PRIZE COMPETITION FOR 1900 


Seven prizes were offercd in the Fanuary Competition ; 
for February we offer four (books of the published price 
of 15s., 12s. 6d., 1os., and 7s. 6d.). Papers must not 
exceed 500 words, and niust reach us by December 20. 
Subject : ‘‘ Heroism in War.” 

Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,”’ whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are 
returned. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for purii- 
cation in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, and ask those who 
intend to submit prints to us to note the following rules 
of the competition: 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, or 
the sender must transmit with them a permission to use 
them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or unmounted, 
but they should be packed so as to ensure them against 
damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars as to 
the picture and the locality. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the back 
of cach photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelopes will be returned if ineligible, although the pub- 
lishers do not hold themselves responsible for accidental 
loss. 

6. For the copyright of each photograph we use an 
honorarium of 7s. 6d, will be paid. 
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THE MONTH 


T has been a hard month for the nation. Since 
the war began we have needed all our patience 
and all our self-control. The early telegrams, 

so misleading in detail if not in substance, the 
falling back of the troops, and the surrender of the 
column at Ladysmith, might well have provoked an 
outburst of exasperation. But other things have 
been even harder to bear—the delay in the arrival 
of reinforcements, the anxiety for the safety of the 
transports during the nights of storm, and the 
tidings of death or of suffering that almost every 
morning has brought. Now that the troops are 
pouring in, the issue, we trust, is certain, even 
though the struggle may still be severe. For our 
own part we would gladly avoid it, if that might be. 
There is no glory in slaughter, and a great victory 
leaves memories of hatred and dreams of revenge. 
But if the Boers are resolute in resistance we cannot 
draw back, We have gone so far that it would be 
a crime to leave our work incomplete. 


Sucu a trial brings out both the good and the 
evil in the world. It has shown that we still have 
among us some scoundrels such as those who made 
fortunes for themselves by fraudulent contracts 
during the Crimean war. If any of them are 
brought to trial, it will go hard with them. We 
shall not punish the underlings and let the principals 
go free ; of that they may be sure, But the baser 
element has not prevailed : we are thankful for that. 
The devoted loyalty of our colonies has thrilled us 
with pride. And could we find a more conspicuous 
instance of patriotic self-sacrifice than the offer 
of Sir William MacCormac and Mr. Frederick 
Treves to place their services at the disposal of the 
Government? When the President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and one of the most eminent 
among the younger surgeons of the day, are willing 
to exchange ease and comfort for hardship and 
danger—for the bullet does not always spare the 
man who cures—we may be proud of the men and 
of the profession that they adorn. 

Just one other point in connection with the war, 
From one end of the land to the other the funds 
raised for the refugees, for the wives and children 
of our soldiers and sailors, have received most 
generous support. We are not slow to tax our- 
selves, even if we resent being taxed by Govern- 
ment. But money is not all that is required. In 
hundreds of homes which the men have left, 
personal help and personal sympathy are far more 
necessary. The most precious gifts can never be 
printed in a subscription list. It is far more blessed 
to give from the heart than from the purse—though 
it is possible to do both. And those who can render 
this nobler service should not forget that in this 
case ability is duty under another name. 
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AGRICULTURE is never out Of difficulty. Our 
farmers have always got some fresh grievance— 
bad seasons, low prices, or heavy rates. Now in 
some parts of the country, if not in all, they are 
complaining that they are short of labour. The 
rural population has drained off into the towns, 
and farms are being given up simply because men 
cannot be found to keep them in cultivation. The 
monotony of the labourer's life, as compared with 
the artisan's, counts for something; so does the 
low rate of wages, especially in the southern and 
eastern counties. But the want of proper cottage 
accommodation tells even more. The hovels in 
which the labourers once lived have either fallen 
into decay, or have been condemned by the sani- 
tary authorities; and in these bad times neither 
tenant nor landlord can find the capital to rebuild. 
And thus many men have to walk several miles to 
their day's work, because there is no house for 
them on the farm where they are employed, or 
anywhere near it. Conditions vary of course in 
different parts of the country. Where arable land 
has been turned into pasture, we find cottages 
without any one to fill them. But, speaking 
generally, for every village that is empty two are 
overcrowded. Before long there will be a demand 
that County Councils—or Parish Councils too— 
shall be empowered to advance money out of the 
rates to build cottages where required. At present 
all that local authorities can do is to use the work- 
house, if there is room in it, to provide shelter for 
those who cannot find it elsewhere, 





AFTER many rumours it has been officially an- 
nounced that the Bishop of Liverpool will resign 
his post early next year. He is an old man, 
already in his eighty-fourth year, and his life has 
been busy and active. For although he spent 
thirty-six years in a country parish at Stradbroke 
in Norfolk, his work even then was in a larger 
field, and he has always reached more by his pen 
than by his voice. There is no other bishop like 
him—none of exactly the same Evangelical type, 
none who has asserted the principles of the 
Protestant Reformation with equal courage and 
vigour, none who can express his thought as 
clearly and as tersely in words that the simplest 
can understand. He has his weaknesses and 
defects ; but he has done a great work, and it will 
be hard to fill his place. Many bishops are 
dignitaries; Bishop Ryle is a power, 





THERE seems to be some hope that both sides may 
come to an agreement upon the question of Non- 
conformist burials. We have not seen the exact 
provisions of the compromise recommended both 
by Dr. Jebb and Mr. Carvell Williams at a recent 
interview with the Home Secretary; but if the 
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leaders can agree, an arrangement ought to be 
possible. As things are now it is always open toa 
bigoted person on either side, with neither sense 
nor sympathy, to raise a scandal. It is most desir- 
able to get rid of the incessant strife that arises 
when a cemetery is consecrated, and of the brawl- 
ing that is too often carried into the churchyard 
itself. The grave should be a place of peace and 
not a battle-field. 


Ir may seem hardly decent to discuss the succes- 
sion to the Papacy while the Pope is still alive; 
but Leo XIII. will be ninety next March, and he is 
known to be infirm as well as old. A writer in the 
Quarterly Review examines in detail the possibilities 
of choice. He believes that an Italian will be 
elected ; probably Cardinal Rampolla, the Secre- 
tary of State. The Spectator thinks that Rampolla 
has made too many enemies among European 
statesmen to have much chance of success, and 
inclines on the whole towards Cardinal Gotti, a 
Carmelite monk, who is a saint or affects to be 
one, and whom the Pope is understood to have 
indicated as his successor; it admits, however, that 
two other Cardinals, Jacobini and Vanutelli, may 
prove dangerous rivals, On one point both authori- 
ties agree—that the Sacred College is not likely to 
make any bold experiment, such as the election of 
an American cardinal. Roman Catholicism is to- 
day more than ever the Church of the Latin races: 
it cannot afford to risk losing them on the bare 
chance of strengthening its position in Anglo-Saxon 
communities. 


Tue strife in Samoa between Germany, the United 
States and ourselves has been so prolonged, often 
so discreditable, and always so harmful to the 
native population, that any common agreement is 
to be welcomed. The arrangement that is now pro- 
posed seems fair all round. Germany and America 
share the Samoan islands between them: we with- 
draw from Samoa, and receive two islands in the 
Solomon group, while Germany withdraws in our 
favour from all rights in Tonga. As Lord Salis- 
bury said at the Guildhall, Germany takes terri- 
tory in which she has large commercial interests, 
while we get a harbour safer and more convenient 
than the one made famous by the daring escape of 
the Calliope. In fact, all three nations concerned 
have reason to be satisfied with the bargain. Our 
one reason for regret is the effect that the arrange- 
ment may have on the great missionary work so 
long carried on by the London Missionary Society 
at Malua in Upolu. Such a centre of British in- 
fluence as the institute there is not likely to find 
favour in the eyes of German officials, and if the 
work continues the difficulties will be great. 


Wirtuin a few days the Church of England has lost 
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two men who have sirved it long and well—Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, the architect, and Canon Trout- 
beck, the musician and the scholar. Neither of 
them can be described as a man of genius; they 
did not strike out. new paths, they followed where 
others led ; but their work was so wide, and so far- 
reaching in its effects, that they gave no little 
strength to the movement from which their own 
strength came. Sir Arthur Blomfield is said to 
have built or restored more churches than any 
other architect of his day, and he was one of those 
who helped to rediscover Gothic architecture as a 
science, going back to principles where others had 
become entangled in mee details, With Scott and 
Street and Pearson he taught us how beautiful a 
church might be while still serving the purposes for 
which it is designed. What he did for the fabric, 
Canon Troutbeck did in some measure for the 
worship of the sanctuary. At Manchester, and 
still more during his thirty years’ service at West- 
minster, directly and indirectly, by personal influ- 
ence as well as by his published works, he helped 
to raise the general level of taste and sympathy in 
relation to the music of the Church. And hovwevel 
divided in matters of doctrine and polity the 
religious world may be, the barriers varish when 
we come to the domain of art and emotion. Any- 
thing that appeals to the ear or to the eye--unless 
it be inseparably bound up with doctrine—soon 
makes its way from oie church to ancther. The 
work of the artist, whether in stone or in sound, 
enriches each in turn, When the tide rises in one 
bay it rises all along the coast. 


Ir Mr. Jacob Brighi. had no other claim to public 
gratitude, it should be remembered in his honour 
that he by~his self-sacrifice made John Bright's 


career possible. He was content for many years 
to bear the whole business at Rochdale, and so to 
leave his brother free for the great campaign against 
the Corn Laws. His duty was to “ abide with the 
stuff’’ while his brother went forth into the field. 
When he in turn was called to enter public life, he 
gave his time and thoug at mainly to social questions 
—to the position of women, and to the removal of 
the disabilities inflicted upon them by law or by 
opinion simply because they are women; and he 
had his share in winning the larger freedom—still 
incomplete—that they possess to-day. He also 
did much to improve the schools of the nation, and 
to bring in sound methods of technical teaching. 
Together, the two brothers represent two types 
of service in our national life—the orator, who 
can impress and inspire, who can touch the 
heart and the conscience and the imagination; 
and the man of figures and jvcts, who can drudge 
at detail, and is content to efface himself in 
helping to raise the fabric for which others get the 
praise. 
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